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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


RANCE has fended off General de Gaulle once more. That is 
one interpretation of the latest fitful jerk in the governmental 
Any man who accepts the position of Prime Minister of 
present circumstances deserves both admiration and 
and both will be extended without reserve to M. Robert 
who once more shoulders a burden become all but 
intolerable. His prospects are of the darkest. The Socialists, who 
have brought two successive administrations down and refuse the 
responsibility of forming one themselves, gave M. Schuman their 
votes on Tuesday and enabled him to secure eleven more than the 
311 necessary for survival, but it is plain that he cannot count for a 
moment on their consistent support. By their wantonly destructive 
tactics they are showing themselves the enemies not merely of their 
own country but of all Western Europe, for the disastrous instability 
of France is the most disturbing factor in politics west of the Iron 
Curtain today. The one hope is that M. Reynaud, though he brought 
down his Government, may by his exposure of the country’s financial 
position have given public opinion a sufficiently salutary shock to sober 
it. He made his mistakes. His financial reforms would undoubtedly 
have fallen much harder on the industrial workers than on the 
peasants. M. Schuman’s Finance Minister, who may be M. Schuman 
himself, must alter that. The new Prime Minister on Tuesday gave 
an admirably realist analysis of the situation, warning the Assembly 
remorselessly of what must happen to a country that consumed more 
than it produced, ran away from its currency, left it to speculators 
to determine its standard of living and by actually overthrowing 
Governments jeopardised the very existence of its political institu- 
tions. That is an accurate diagnosis of France’s position today, and 
the problems inherent in it have to be faced by a Government with 
no assured Parliamentary majority, for all that M. Schuman can 
count on with any certainty is his own Mouvement Républicaine 
Populaire party and a few small groups. If the Socialists withhold 
their support one more French Government will crash. Their con- 
duct will depend on the extent to which they realise that the economic 
condition of France is degenerating continuously, and that every new 
Government will have an even harder task than its predecessor. 
There can only be two beneficiaries of the present state of political 
irresponsibility—General de Gaulle and the Communists, and the 
advent of either to power might precipitate something like civil war. 


machine. 

France in 
sympathy, 
Schuman, 


The Malayan Communists 


The outlook for the Communists in Malaya is not yet desperate, 
but it cannot be called promising. In their main object, which was 
to seize control of the whole Peninsula, they have failed decisively. 
They have scored, and will continue to score, minor successes in 
the operational field ; the murder on Wednesday of Dr. Ong Chong- 
keng, a member of the federal executive and legislative councils, 
removes one of the strongest and most influential anti-Communist 
leaders. Politically they cannot be reckoned to have done well 
They have won over no section of the local population, whose 
support, where it is essential to them, they must exact at the point 
of a pistol, and they have wholly failed to disguise thuggery organised 
for political ends as any sort of a popular or nationalist movement. 
The crocodile tears shed on their behalf by Communists in Moscow, 
London and elsewhere only make Communism look silly without 
materially assisting its champions in Malaya. They have inflicted 
some damage on the Malayan economy, but the fact that rubber 
exports have only just begun to show a drop suggests that the 
damage is less serious than might have been expected. They have, 
finally, induced the British Government to array against them forces 
which should soon be commensurate with the awkward but not 
impossible task of subduing them. As a congeries of guerrilla forces 
they can reasonably hope to remain in being for some time to come, 
and their.political doctrines cannot be stamped out by any number 
of preventive campaigns. But their movement, as such, has failed, 
and it may not be long before they can be classed as a nuisance 
rather than a menace. Stricter control of the Siamese frontier—the 
Siamese are reported to have agreed to the opening of a British 
Consulate at Singora—may prove to be an important contributory 
factor to their final defeat; some odd things seem to have been 
going on among the Chinese community in Siam. 


Palestine Immigrants 

The rock on which every attempt to negotiate a Palestine settle- 
ment has foundered is Jewish immigration, and it looks as if the same 
rock is liable to give the coup de grace to the present truce. A truce, 
during which the Jews were enabled to build up their forces with 
unlimited recruits from overseas would be no truce at all; restric- 
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tions On immigrants are as essential as restrictions on arms, and the 
United Nations cannot allow loopholes in either traffic. Yet it is 
as hard for the Jewish leaders to admit the need for restrictions as 
it is for the Arabs to admit the existence of a Jewish State. Pre- 
sumably (though little is known of the exact form the discussions 
have taken) Count Bernadotte has been suggesting that peace is 
possible if both Jews and Arabs surrender their main prejudices, 
and war is inevitable if they do not. If his arguments are consistently 
backed by the United Nations—that is, if they are prepared to con- 
sider the use of sanctions against either side—he can still carry 
on with his mission. But if the United Nations do ever have to crack 
the whip, their task will be made much harder by the contempt 
with which the authority of their present representatives is being 
treated in Palestine. The death of two United Nations’ observers 
at the hands of Egyptian irresponsibles creates a situation which 
cannot be ignored at Lake Success. The Jews have all along treated 
the United Nations as an indulgent ally, while the Arab States have 
treated them as an irreconcilable enemy. The behaviour of their 
forces in the field is a reflection of these mistaken points of view. 
The continual truce-breaking in Jerusalem is only a reflection of the 
failure of the Jewish and Arab authorities to admit to their followers 
that neither in the matter of immigration nor of the Jewish State 
can they have their own way. 


tivil War in Burma 

The situation in Burma continues to deteriorate. Martial law 
has been proclaimed in various parts of the Burma Union, including 
the Karenni States, and sporadic outbreaks of dacoity and terrorism 
have gradually developed into what amounts to a full-scale civil 
war. The insurgents, who now include a few regular units of the 
Burmese Army, hold Prome and various other important centres 
and, although the situation in the Irrawaddy Delta is precariously 
in hand, the possibilities of an irruption into Rangoon have been 
canvassed in the capital. Broadcasting last week, Thakin Nu, the 
Prime Minister, summarised the crisis in terms which, though 
intended to sound confident, suggested that he was whistling in the 
dark. His claim that the rebels lack the support of the masses may 
be broadly true at present, though the scale of the rebellion has 
grown rather than diminished ; but the economic disruption which 
civil war is producing over an increasing area of the country is 
bound in time to sweil the ranks of the insurgents, who already 
include large numbers of non-Communist malcontents. The chances 
that the rebellion can be effectively quelled before things get any 
worse are slender. General Smith Dun, the Karen commander of 
the Government forces, is a good soldier, but he has virtually no 
trained staff and his elusive enemies seem, not at all surprisingly, 
to have the North-South road and rail communications at their 
mercy. Nothing short of the restoration of law and order in the 
near future can bring back any measure of economic security to 
Burma ; the only alternative is political chaos. Unfortunately the 
restoration of law and order calls for human and material resources 
of which the present rulers of Burma do not appear to dispose. It 
is not a happy augury that when Parliament reopened in Rangoon 
on Tuesday nearly half the members were absent, several being 
under detention and some others having joined the insurgents. 


The Death of Zhdanov 


There would seem to be no justification for the none the less 
natural question whether Andrei Zhdanov, Stalin’s successor as Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party in Russia and a leading member of 
the Politburo, has died a natural or unnatural death. His dis- 
appearance from the political scene is a matter of importance in 
either case, but it would be of far greater significance in the latter. 
But, failing evidence, which is unlikely to be forthcoming, that the 
defender of Leningrad was liquidated, it must be assumed that he 
died, as stated, after a serious illness. Even so his death will not 
leave the situafion unchanged. It removes the man who was the 
moving spirit in the Cominform, and therefore the leader in the 
attack on Tito, and incidentally the inspirer of the denunciations 
of the not-sufficiently-proletarian authors and scientists. More 
important, it leaves the question of the succession to Stalin far more 
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open, for Zhdanov was on the whole the favoured candidate. Both 
M. Molotov’s and M. Malenkov’s prospects are to that extent im- 
proved. For Western countries Zhdanov was a sinister figure. He 
played a leading part in the negotiations which resulted in the Russo. 
German pact of August, 1939, and has throughout shown uncom- 
promising hostility towards the West. There is no ground for sup- 
posing that his death (unless it was deliberate elimination) will mean 
any change in Soviet policy, except in so far as his replacement by 
someone a little less iron-purposed and ruthless may effect some 
modification. And it would be unwise to build much on that, 


A New Start in Antarctica ? 


It was quite possibly an accident that the announcement of new 
American proposals for the joint administration of the Antarctic by 
the eight Powers making territorial claims there was accompanied 
by a new series of acts of trespass by the Argentine Government. 
But it was the kind of accident which draws attention at once to 
the realities of the situation. The United States Government, whose 
Byrd Expedition was by far the biggest scientific inquiry made in 
the Antarctic, is only anxious that political considerations shall not 
stand in the way of useful research. Invitations to consider the 
possibility of joint rule under the United Nations went to Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, Chile, France and 
Norway. The replies have not yet come in, but already it can be 
seen which way the wind is blowing. The Argentine Government 
has established post-offices at Deception and Melchior, on British 
Territory—an action which is of greater significance for philately 
than for other branches of science, and which politically is about as 
helpful as the cruise by massed admirals in the last Antarctic summer. 
And from Chilean sources comes a tentative reaction to the tentative 
American approach which conveys no promise whatever of more 
sensible behaviour. It is therefore hardly surprising that the first 
news from Australia, where patience with Argentine and Chilean 
methods has always been shorter than in this country, places more 
emphasis on the military significance of Antarctica than on peaceful 
scientific research. This is regrettable, of course. Such a trend is 
not welcome either to the American State Department, which made 
the first approach, or to the British Government which has been 
discussing the matter with Australia and New Zealand. But the 
root of the trouble lies in Argentina and Chile, and will remain 
there until the Governments of those countries realise the folly and 
futility of putting politics before discovery. 


The Field Marshals 


The decision of the Cabinet to proceed with the trial of the 
German military leaders now held in custody in the British zone 
has caused much understandable disquiet. It has also caused a 
great deal of irrelevant comment, which shows that the basis for 
this disquiet is often misinterpreted. There is no point in arguing 
at this stage whether Field-Marshals von Brauchitsch, von Rundstedt 
and von Manstein and Colonel-General Strauss were good or bad 
commanders, loyal or disloyal Nazis, or whether military leaders are 
or are not free agents in war-time, or whether the Russian armies 
in the Baltic behaved worse than the German armies in Russia. 
As long as we accept the thesis of the Nuremberg trials these four 
leaders are as liable to come up for judgement as any of their 
colleagues, if a prima facie case can be made out against them. 
Presumably the Cabinet is satisfied that it is in possession of such 
a case. But the manner in which it appears to have reached its 
decision has been far from happy. The four men have been in 
custody since the end of the war, more than three years ago. For 
most of that time they were kept in this country, but neither we nor 
the Field-Marshals were led to believe that they would not be 
repatriated on the same terms as the other prisoners held here. 
It was only when the Field-Marshals, to their surprise, found that 
they had exchanged confinement in Britain for an even stricter 
prison life in Germany, and when the uncertainty of their fate had 
been questioned in our own Press, that the belated Cabinet decision 
was made known. It may be that the delay is only a reflection of 
the delay in some of our Allies to produce the necessary evidence 
against the four men, but as the trial is to be before a British Court 
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we should have been in a position to announce a date beyond which 
we would not hold them uncharged. Even now, it is apparently 
unlikely that the trial will take place before the beginning of next 
year. Three years after the end of the war this sort of thing should 
not happen. The trial of the Field-Marshals may be logically 
justifiable. It has no other excuse at ail. Public opinion would 
welcome the end of the whole business cordially. 


Steel Skirmishes 


When the Government announces its detailed plans for national- 
ising the iron and steel industry, as it must soon, the battle will 
be joined. And as each day passes the preliminary skirmishing 
grows sharper. Quite the most interesting developmént is the 
outbreak of internecine quarrelling among the eager ranks of the 
Left. The agenda for the 80th Congress of the T.U.C. reveals a 
head-on collision between the Amalgamated Union of Foundry 
Workers, who advocate immediate nationalisation by special 
Government decree, and the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, 
who reject with vigour any such violation of the principles of 
parliamentary democracy. In the mean time the equivalent of long- 
range artillery exchanges has been provided by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison on the one hand and the chairman of Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds on the other. These have been far from conclusive, 
though it is significant that the head of one of the biggest steel groups 
should at last have referred to the attempt at nationalisation as a 
national disaster. No doubt the opinions of the industry have long 
been known, but this is a particularly important expression of 
them. The effect of the Lord President’s salvoes, released in an 
imposing new publication called The British Labour Party, is 
somewhat marred by the fact that all the main questions are 
begged. His argument that the industry’s plant is out of date 
and inefficient requires new qualifications every day, and in any 
case it is not clear what difference nationalisation would make. His 
strictures on price-fixing by a cartel calmly ignore the fact that 
steel prices are already controlled by the Government. The thesis 
that every basic industry should be nationalised is unproved and 
ignores the criterion of efficiency. But one phrase in Mr. Morrison’s 
article is vital. He gives as one of the alternative arrangements 
“a series of publicly-owned companies co-ordinated by a develop- 
ment board responsible to the Minister of Supply.” That is a 
surprisingly precise wording for a theoretical alternative. Perhaps 
it enjoys a more than theoretical status in the counsels of the 
Government, 


A Menace from Margate 

The general public is now fairly familiar with the complaint of 
rank and file trade unionists of inertia and bureaucracy at union 
headquarters and Transport House, and with the corresponding 
criticism from the Government of that slowness of trade union 
machinery which leads to unofficial strikes. But anyone who thinks 
that a more lively and intelligent appreciation of economic realities 
is to be found at lower trade union levels will receive from the 
agenda for the Eightieth Congress, opening at Margate on Monday, 
a very valuable corrective shock. In the 87 resolutions standing in 
the names of individual unions the rank and file get their opportunity 
to express their views. Often enough the initiative still lies with local 
officials, but what they want is sufficiently important to be observed 
with care. According to the agenda they want universal compulsion 
on employers to recognise unions, the repeal of the Order requiring 
arbitration in trade disputes, an increase in wages and a decrease in 
prices and profits, planning on an impressive (not to say appalling) 
scale, more participation of workers in control of industry (notwith- 
standing the misgivings of the T.U.C.), and, in general, more benefits 
to be distributed from a national production which trade unionists are 
not anxious to expand. One union (the Constructional Engineers) asks 
for comprehensive economic planning but at the same time calls for 
more capital expenditure on building—a most happy combination of 
public virtue and private interest. But in general private interest 
reigns in these resolutions. The general proposition that everything 
which is not forbidden should be compulsory is subject to a standing 
exception in the case of the trade unions immediately concerned. 
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The evidence of the substitution of genuine responsibility for the old 
fighting spirit of unions whose rights were not yet recognised is 
missing. The nearest approach to enlightenment is found in a few 
pious words in the resolutions of the larger unions and an occasional 
flash of reason such as the Chemical Workers’ call for industrial 
training. But that is all. Beyond that is a waste of words, some 
with an unmistakable Communist twist, and all menacing freedom, 


The Dwindling Army 


In the early ’twenties the Cabinet was understood to have worked 
on the assumption that there would be no major war within a period 
of ten years at the inside and to have fixed the size of the armed 
forces accordingly. However far that may have been justifiable 
then, no such assured assumption is possible today. About the 
present situation the least that can be said is that to demonstrate 
weakness is to invite attack. It is in the light of that reflection that 
the statistics of the armed forces, published last Saturday, must be 
considered. Those relating to the Army are particularly pertinent. 
The total strength on July ist was 465,800, including women’s 
auxiliary services, nurses and V.A.D.s; and of the total number 
279,200 were national service men, many of them by the nature of 
things in only a preliminary stage of training. In such circumstances 
it is not surprising that the Cabinet should have decided that the 
run-down of the Army must stop—a decision whose imperative 
necessity is emphasised by the fact that a brigade of Guards has 
had to be sent to Malaya. Ministers admittedly are faced, in view 
of the general shortage of man-power, with the desperately difficult 
choice between starving industry and starving the Army. There 
can be no question of giving complete priority to either. The 
balance must be kept as best it may. What is clear is that, the 
situation in the world being what it is, the Army has been reduced 
in strength &elow the danger-point. What is needed is not a pro- 
longation of the term of national service but an increase in the 
professional element. ‘To secure that, improved conditions, most 
notably provision of married quarters on an adequate scale, are 
essential. It may not be certain what the réle of an army in a 
future war may be, but whatever the réle there must be an Army to 
play it. 


The World’s Refugees 


A curious contrast is presented by the report on its first year’s 
work for refugees by the Preparatory Commission of the International 
Refugee Organisation and the report on refugees made to the World 
Council of Churches Assembly at Amsterdam on Sunday. A 
measured optimism is shown by I.R.O., which, by the ratification 
of its constitution by Luxembourg and Denmark, has now fifteen 
member States and can graduate from a Preparatory Commission 
to full status. In spite of cold-shouldering by Russia and her satellites 
(who hold that refugees should be returned to their country of 
origin), in the year since the Preparatory Commission took over the 
work more than 200,000 refugees have been settled in seventy-three 
countries ; and the Organisation hopes to deal with all the mif{jon 
still in its care before it comes to an end in 1950. There are diffi- 
culties, of course. One is that countries with a labour shortage, 
such as Great Britain—which, however, accepted more refugees than 
any other country in 1947-48—have picked out young single workers, 
and the old and infirm remain, to become finally a hard core of 
unemployables. Some countries, however, are now showing a 
willingness to accept families ; and for the rest some kind of main- 
tenance scheme will have to be devised. A much more serious matter 
is that I.R.O., by its constitution, is giving no aid to the Volks- 
deutsche, the people of German origin expelled from Eastern Europe. 
If it is true, as was reported at Amsterdam, that more than 11,000,000 
were rendered homeless by the Potsdam decisions, the I.R.O.’s settle- 
ment of something over a million people by 1950 is a relatively small 
achievement. And this, of course, is not the total. Count Bernadotte 
appealed to the Churches for aid for 500,000 Arab refugees leaving 
Palestine ; and there are the innumerable refugees of India. The 
whole situation will be discussed at the I.R.O. meeting this month— 
it is to be hoped with the same feeling of urgency as was shown by 
the Conference at Amsterdam. 
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EAST AND WEST 


NTAGONISM between East and West presents a triple 

problem—in Berlin, in Germany as a whole, in Europe as 
a whole. In each case it is fundamentally the same problem, and 
in each case the issues involved are half political, half economic. 
Any advance, moreover, towards a solution of one problem im- 
proves the prospects of solving the other two. For that reason 
the greater importance attaches to the slight, but yet appreciable, 
relaxation of the tension in Berlin in the last few days. Nothing, 
it is true, has so far happened there but the resumption of Four- 
Power Talks between the Military Governors, and it has been 
emphasised that these in no way represent the rehabilitation of the 
Allied Control Authority ; that stage has not been reached yet. 
But it is the first step that counts, and this first step is not incon- 
siderable. It is over five months since Marshal Sokolovsky, on no 
provocation and clearly as the result of orders from Moscow, 
walked out of the Control Council and brought the formal activities 
of that body to an end. Now the Russian Commander is meeting 
his British, American and French colleagues again, and even 
more specifically, as the result of orders from Moscow. The 
first meeting is being followed by others, and at the same time 
experts of the Four Powers are meeting to discuss the technical 
aspects of the currency problem. What will come of it remains to 
be seen, but it is something that as the outcome of patient nego- 
tiation at Moscow the deadlock has been broken and the first 
hesitant steps towards a resumption of quadripartite action taken. 


To say that is to say little, but it is all there is justification for 
saying yet. The Moscow conversations have borné this much 
fruit and no more. The real test of the success of the interchanges 
with M. Molotov is the maintenance or abandonment of the Russian 
blockade of Berlin. What undertakings have been given regarding 
that at Moscow is not known, but there is no reason to question 
the general assumption that if and when agreement is reached in 
Berlin on means by which a single currency—the Eastern—can 
be established in Berlin under effective Four-Power control the 
blockade, which was instituted ostensibly in consequence of the 
introduction of the Western currency, will be lifted. That, if it 
happens, will clear the air considerably, but it has not happened 
yet, and there is ground so far for no more than a very restrained 
optimism. The talks on currency may break down; it may be 
Russia’s intention that they should ; in simply authorising Marshal 
Sokolovsky to confer with his Allied colleagues she has committed 
herself to nothing ; no one can tell what Marshal Sokolovsky’s 
instructions are. Even with the best will in the world—and there 
is far from being that yet—the arrangements which existing con- 
ditions in Berlin necessitate are complex and intricate. Failure 
to reach a satisfactory solution could have other causes than a 
determination not to reach one. 


The trouble is that there is no means of divining Russia’s real 
intentions. Any one of half-a-dozen hypotheses is possible. The 
most attractive, but also unfortunately the least probable, is that 
she has come to the conclusion that antagonism between herself and 
her former allies injures her not much less than it does them— 
in particular in Germany, where she is alienating the population 
increasingly every day—and that it is worth while to try some 
measure of co-operation after all. More tenable is the assumption 
that Marshal Stalin is shifting ground slightly as a_ tactical 
manceuvre. While the blockade has shown its usefulness as a 
weapon, and one moreover which can be brought into play again 
at any moment, it has failed in its first purpose, which was to drive 
the Western Powers out of Berlin. They have displayed a firm- 
ness which Russia never expected, the air-lift has neutralised the 
effects of the blockade to a degree never thought possible, and the 


effect on the German people, not in the three Western Zones only, 
has been psychologically disastrous from the Russian point of 
view. Though the air-lift has been costly to the Western Powers 
financially, though at its best it can never supply Berlin’s needs 
and though it will be impossible to maintain it on the present 
scale through the winter, it may yet seem prudent to the Russians, 
who after all have political anxieties of their own in Eastern 
Europe, to be satisfied temporarily with the exclusion of the 
Western mark from Berlin and to accept quadripartite control of 
the Eastern currency in the capital, in the knowledge that they can 
at any moment make that arrangement unworkable and in the last 
resort reimpose the blockade on any manufactured pretext. All 
this the Western Allies cannot but recognise. Any agreement 
reached depends on Soviet good faith. But it is unquestionably 
right to attempt the agreement and hope for the best. 


If the best does happen, if the currency question is more or less 
satisfactorily settled and the blockade in consequence lifted, the 
way will be open for a transition from the diplomatic conversa- 
tiorts on Berlin to a Four-Power Foreign Ministers’ Conference on 
the whole German problem. After East and West in Berlin, East 
and West in Germany as a whole. A Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference, if it materialises, will be faced with far stiffer problems 
than any believed to have been discussed at Moscow, unless 
Russia shows herself unexpectedly co-operative. The cause of 
the division of Germany is indisputable. Russia’s refusal to 
honour the Potsdam agreement that the country should be treated 
as a single economic unit compelled the Western Powers to proceed 
with, first the economic and then as a necessary consequence the 
political, development of Western Germany, steps which Russia 
in turn denounces as. themselves the root causes of division. There 
can be no retreat by the Western Powers here ; one of the more 
hopeful aspects of the Moscow conversations, indeed, is that 
Russia appears to be less intractable on this point than was feared. 
The Constituent Assembly convened to discuss the constitution 
of a future German Government, which at present can be only a 
Western German Government, is now in session at Bonn, and it 
must carry through its work to the end. But to the minds of all 
the delegates the idea of a united Germany is always present. 
The constitution will be so drafted as to keep the door wide 
open for that. Against the proceedings at Bonn, therefore, Russia 
can make no just complaint. If she really desires the political and 
economic unity of Germany nothing likely to happen at Bonn will 
militate against that. All it would militate against would be a plan 
of unification framed by Russia on such lines as to ensure a Com- 
munist supremacy. 


In cheering contrast to the tortuous diplomacy in which every 
question concerning East and West in Germany becomes involved 
come the proposals to be put before a special committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe for the stimulation of trade 
between East and West in Europe. They are, of course, no more 
than proposals. Their execution would raise all kinds of difficulties. 
But the advantages would far outweigh the difficulties, and it is 
not unimportant that the Economic Commission for Europe is 
a body in which the Soviet Union and other Eastern European 
countries have their places and play their parts. The full pro- 
posals have still to be published, but their essential feature is a 
demonstration of both the possibilities and the necessity of the 
systematic development of trade, now far below pre-war level, 
between the industrialised West and the agricultural East of the 
continent. This, of course, is no new doctrine. Thirty years ago 
the French economist M. Francis Delaisi, in a book entitled Les 
Deux Europes, demonstrated convincingly the importance of 
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marrying the need of the East for credit and capital equipment 
ind fertilisers with the need of the West for more food products 
of every kind, much of which the West has at present to buy 
from dollar countries. Unhappily the two Europes today are 
severed not only economically but politically, and in Europe, as 
in Germany, the organisation of the West may seem only to 
accentuate the severance from the East. That must for the moment 
be accepted. The West cannot sacrifice its salvation to Soviet 
theories. Its immediate business is to use Marshall Aid as it was 
meant to be used, as basis for the creation of self-sufficiency, not 
for each country individually but for all countries co-operatively 
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over the whole area. That problem is in the hands of the Organ- 
isation for European Recovery, which is meeting in Paris this week ; 
its work must be closely scrutinised, for failure here would dash 
all the hopes which the Marshall Aid Plan has raised. Its full 
success would only solve the problem of half Europe. Even so 
that may be the necessary way of advance. The demonstration 
that Western Germany is faring better materially than Eastern, 
and Western Europe better materially than Eastern, must make 
its impression on many Eastern States, if not on Russia. Given 
a little encouragement, they may yet see the wisdom of sub- 
ordinating political antagonism to economic advantage. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


sion on the Press is devoted exclusively to Lord Kemsley and 
what his critics consider his iniquities. I am surprised that more 
attention has not been paid to it, in view of the garish pictures that 
have been drawn in the House of Commons and elsewhere of Lord 
Kemsley sitting at Kemsley House like a bloated spider in his web, 
buying up provincial papers right and left, issuing “ directives” to 
every one of them to ensure that they all say the same thing in the 
same way at the same time, ordering the suppression of this and 
the writing up of that, black-listing people he doesn’t like—in short 
impersonating the conscienceless plutocrat in journalism more 
shamelessly than even his blood-brother Press Baron, Lord Camrose, 
or his professional brethren Lords Beaverbrook or Rothermere or 
Layton. Well, what are the facts ? Lord Kemsley gave them to the 
Press Commission very dispassionately. He was asked questions 
and he answered them. Neither he nor Kemsley Newspapers, Ltd., 
had ever had a black-list; he had never approached a provincial 
paper with a view to buying it, the initiative always coming from 
the other side ; no guidance was given from the centre regarding the 
treatment of local news ; he had never known of an attempt by an 
advertiser to influence the policy of his papers ; leading articles were 
written locally, for each paper on its own account ; there were no 
syndicated articles, other than foreign news service messages, which 
the different papers use in common. As for “monopoly,” the 
Kemsley provincial morning papers—the chain papers—have a cir- 
culation of approximately 1.4 millions out of a total morning news- 
paper circulation of about 18.5 millions. Lord Kemsley’s critics 
will be hard put to it to escape the conclusion that Lord Kemsley 
But it will take more than that to silence them. 

+ * *x - 


Ts last instalment of evidence given before the Royal Commis- 


is almost respectable. 


Is this country full of hypochendriacs ; or full of people who like 
getting something for (as they think) nothing ; or full of people who 
really need medical attention and have never been able to afford it 
before 2. The questions are prompted by what I have heard of the 
experiences of various doctors working under the Health Service 
Act. They are obviously being flooded with preposterous requests 
—e.g. to render services for which hitherto a chiropodist has had to 
be paid—and the demand for spectacles, as everyone knows, is 
incredible ; this may well represent the satisfaction of a real need. 
One incident I can vouch for. A doctor on returning home in the 
evening found an urgent summons from a former private patient, 
Mrs. X, some distance away. In spite of weariness the journey was 
immediately undertaken. To the doctor’s surprise the door was 
opened by Mrs. X herself. “But I imagined you were in bed.” 
“Oh no, there’s nothing wrong with me. I was just testing to see 
whether the new service really worked.” I should hope it wouldn’t 
work for that particular patient again. 

* * * + 

I don’t know whether Donnybrook Fair is still in existence. If 
it is it must by all accounts be beaten to a frazzle by that new and 
entertaining institution, the Congress of Intellectuals that has been 
meeting in the past week at what was once Breslau in Germany 
but is now Wroclaw in Poland. In a message which Dr. Einstein 
sent to the congress, but which, for reasons which Dr. Einstein 
fails to comprehend, was not read to the congress, the great physicist 
described the objective of the gathering as being “to use the in- 


fluence of wise men in promoting peace and security throughout 
the world.” Unfortunately wise men seem (in the current 
vernacular) to have been in short supply at Wroclaw, to judge from 
some of their reported utterances. M. Fadieev, of Russia, after the 
inevitable smack at American imperialism, listed a number of his 
favourite aversions in the west, T. S. Eliot and M. Sartre among 
them, and observed that “if hyenas could type and jackals could use 
fountain-pens they would write such things.” This was a good begin- 
ning, only partially sustained by the Dean of Canterbury’s “ America 
refused me a visa because they fear people who talk the truth about 
Russia,” or Professor J. B. S. Haldane’s “ Ninety-nine per cent. of 
Britons don’t want war ; the other 1 per cent. [i.e. about 500,000] 
are in the Foreign Office.” Worthy of mention, too, is Mr. Albert 
E. Kahn, of the United States, with his “The time has come to 
change the U.S. Government, and Henry Wallace is the man to do 
it.” There were fortunately one or two English and American 
delegates, notably Professor Julian Huxley and Mr. A. J. P. Taylor, 
who talked like normal human beings, but it seems unlikely that 
the Wroclaw experiment will be repeated. The comment of a 
minority of dissentients, including Mr. Taylor and Professor Denis 
Saurat, that the first duty of intellectuals is to be intelligent, is 
unexceptionable. 
* . + * 

Now and then one finds in some corner of a daily paper a bit of 
out-of-the-way news of quite unusual interest. There was such a 
message in Tuesday’s Daily Herald from its Cape Town correspon- 
dent telling of the discovery of a supposedly lost pigmy tribe of 
aborigines called Strandlopers in the Brandberg mountains in South- 
West Africa. There are apparently only about fifty of them ; they 
buy their wives with salt, make fire by friction between two sticks, 
hunt game with crude bows and arrows, and count only up to two. 
(This is unusual; most primitive peoples can count up to the 
number of their fingers.) One surprising feature is the locality. The 
Strandlopers (or Strandloopers) were known to anthropologists ; the 
Encylopaedia Britannica speaks of them as “an extinct people whose 
remains are found in caves, shelters and kitchen-middens along the 
eastern coast of southern Africa.” But it is possible, no doubt, tha 
at one time this tribe spread over a wide area, which would account! 
for survivors of it being found in the west, while most of its 
remains are in the east. Every effort, it may be hoped, will be made 
to preserve the few dozens of Strandlopers who still survive and to 
create conditions that will enable them to multiply. How far the 
temptation to civilise them should be resisted is a nice problem. It 
would be a great pity if they were civilised into normality. 

x 7 * * 

Hard things are often said of British hotels. Some, certainly, do 
not deserve it. A car-load of good citizens returning light-pocketed 
from holiday earlier this month called at a well-known hostelry in 
the South Midlands for some light refreshment. The treasurer of 
the party, handing a pound note to the waiter, remarked, “I would 
have you know that that is my last.” With the change came back in 
two minutes the message that if it would be any convenience 
for the hotel to cash a cheque it would be done at once—though the 
travellers were completely unknown. Good service—and probably in 


the long run good business. 
JANUS. 








. 
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A WEST-GERMAN DANGER 


By W. H. EDWARDS 


URING the first week of September the Constituent Assembly 

elected by the diets of the German Lander of the Western 
Zones will discuss the draft of a constitution for the Confederation 
of the German States (Bund Deutscher Lander) in Bonn. This 
draft was drawn up by twenty-four legal and administrative experts 
appointed by the Prime Ministers of the eleven Lander partici- 
pating in the constitution-making. The experts met in the only 
half-completed palace of Herrenchiemsee, situated on an island in 
a beautiful lake at the foot of the Bavarian Alps. 

The fact that Bavaria, the most reactionary of the Lander, staged 
and screened this conference—that and the history and atmosphere 
of Herrenchiemsee—aroused many misgivings among Liberals and 
Social Democrats. For the palace where the experts were segre- 
gated for a fortnight is a relic of the extravagance and morbidity of 
German autocratic rule. When the patron of Richard Wagner, 
King Ludwig II of Bavaria, laid aside the mask and the trappings 
of the royal friend of the mediaeval Minnesingers of the war of the 
Wartburg, he gave the order to build a palace bigger and more 
beautiful than Versailles on the island in the Chiemsee. This super- 
palace was to be his revenge on the Prussian King William, who 
had been proclaimed German Emperor at Versailles in 1871, while 
the disgruntled Ludwig absented himself in a mountain retreat. 
When the Bavarian finances collapsed under the strain of this mad 
building project a regency was instituted for the monarch who had 
suddenly assumed the réle of le Roi Soletl, and who in this, his 
latest mask, informed his protesting Ministers that he was “ the 
State” and they only “his lackeys.” The authors of the draft 
constitution have not been impressed by the memories that haunt 
their temporary environment. Instead of heeding the implied 
warning that a German constitution, more than any other in Europe, 
should contain the most effective safeguards against an executive 
“going mad,” they deliberately inserted into the draft provisions 
which can only be described as very accessible constitutional back- 
stairs for would-be dictators. 


When, during the first half of 1919, the National Assembly 
debated the first constitution of a republican Germany at Weimar, 
Liberals and Democrats were very apprehensive about the articles 
which facilitated government by decree (Notverordnungen) and the 
far-reaching emergency power of the President under Article 48. 
On the advice of the commander-in-chief of the small army, General 
von Seeckt, the Democrat Naumann and the Liberal Stresemann 
only reluctantly accepted government by decree because Berlin and 
Munich were still in the hands of the Spartacists and the Com- 
munists, and Saxony and the Ruhr were the scenes of bloody unrest 
bordering on civil war. The opponents of government by decree 
hoped—unfortunately in vain—that this blemish on a democratic 
constitution would be removed as soon as law and order had been 
restored and the republic firmly established. 

Government by decree, and the ominous Article 48 conferring too 
much power on the President had, however, come to stay. The 
Kapp Putsch, Hitler’s rising in Munich in November, 1923, and 
prolonged unrest in the Ruhr and in Central Germany served as 
pretexts for retaining these provisions. When political conditions in 
Germany calmed down and a fair measure of economic stability had 
been attained after the currency reform of September, 1923, govern- 
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ment by decree was no longer applied as a temporary expedient of 
public security, but became the legal Ersatz for the formation of 
durable working majoritics in the Reichstag. When working 
majorities disappeared overnight, and majority Cabinets had to resign 
without obvious and justifiable reasons, minority Cabinets, caretaker 
Governments and other makeshifts could carry on because govern- 
ment by decree was always available as a technical facility which 
absolved the parties from the paramount duty of promptly forming 
a stable government after a crisis. While a genuine political 
government of the nation was thus frequently in abeyance, the 
administration, exploiting government by decree to the utmost 
limits, encroached continually on the functions and the right of 
control of the legislature. The Reichstag became a mere registra- 
tion machine of emergency decrees promulgated by the bureau- 
cracy. In the later stages of the Weimar régime, when the rapid 
increase of unemployment upset the finances of the Reich, Briining, 
von Papen and General von Schleicher governed virtually without 
budgets and only by means of sets of emergency decrees (Notverord- 
nungen) which had to be recast every few months. 

These Notverordnungen and their much too frequent revisions 
undermined the respect for the constitution and the laws of the 
land. They were hurriedly drafted by bureaucrats amenable to the 
pressure of all vested interests. Every set of Notverordnungen con- 
tained numerous compromises between conflicting selfish interests 
concluded over the heads of the long-suffering workers and the 
middle-class. The inherent injustice of these Notverordnungen 
furnished Hitler with abundant material for undermining the 
authority of what he so vulgarly described as “the corrupt govern- 
ment by Jews, bureaucrats and grasping trade union officials.” 

The Herrenchiemsee draft now includes the Notverordnung 
in the constitutional paraphernalia of the Bund Deutscher Lander. 
The Central Government may govern four weeks by decrees, which 
must be ratified within a month by the two chambers of the legisla- 
ture. The extensive time-limit of one month is very significant. 
Hitler smashed the German parties, the trade unions and the poli- 
tical and cultural organisations which displeased him, within the first 
four weeks of his accession to power. When he met the Reichstag 
at Potsdam in March, 1933, he had already so thoroughly trans- 
formed or obliterated every democratic institution that a hostile vote 
of the Reichstag could no longer make the slightest impression on 
the Government or on the people. If the Allied Governments 
insist that the new German constitution must provide for govern- 
ment by decree—a power which the grateful German people did 
not entrust to Bismarck in 1871—a very close supervision by par- 
liamentary safeguards is called for. During the First World War, 
when emergency measures had to be quickly enforced, the Reichstag 
created a permanent committee called the Hauptausschuss. This 
body, in which the political parties were represented on the basis 
of their strength in the Reichstag, was entitled to authorise the 
Government to enact emergency legislation, which had to be sub- 
mitted for confirmation or revision to the next plenary session of 
Parliament. 

The experts who jubilantly revived the panacea of the bureau- 
crats, the Notverordnungen, have also indicated for whom they 
drafted this facility. The Chancellor of the future Central Govern- 
ment is not to be the chairman of a co-responsible Cabinet, but is to 
be entrusted with those extensive powers which Bismarck repeatedly 
claimed but never completely secured for his office. The experts 
want to make their new “ strong Chancellor ” acceptable to Western 
European public opinion by describing him as an exponent of the 
“Prime Minister system” of government. Under the new German 
system the Chancellor is to be the sole author and arbiter of policy, 
while the other Ministers are—just as they were in Bismarck’s 
extra-parliamentary Cabinets—the understudies of the _ political 
master-mind who in the Cabinet gives orders to his departmental 
administrative N.C.O.s. 

The main criticism of the Herrenchiemsee draft in Germany has 
so far centred on the name of the confederation, on the distribution 
of administrative power between the Central Government and the 
Lander, and on the tactical problem of which major political party 
will be “most favoured ” by the constitution of the two chambers. 
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This discussion appears to be to be futile, because it ignores the 
essential issue of the political situation. The Constituent Assembly 
at Bonn must find a clear-cut answer to the crucial question: 
Whether in the future German Government the will of the elected 
representatives of the people or of a political leader is to prevail. 
The German people must now make a choice between genuine par- 
liamentary government and an autocratic one-man rule thinly 
camouflaged with democratic trappings. 


PENOLOGY FOR JUDGES 
By SIR LEO PAGE 
LEGAL paper reports a speech made on July 6th by the 
Lord Chief Justice at the Mansion House. The heading is: 
“Crime and Punishment. Lord Chief Justice’s Views.” Lord 
Goddard said: 

“The public conscience will not be satisfied if gross, violent, 
savage, and sometimes bestial crimes are not punished in a way that 
will satisfy it... . I have never known a parallel to the amount of 
serious crime as at present. It appals me. I am no believer in heavy 
sentences being the cure for crime. But we are told nowadays that we 
are to think only of the offender and not of the offence. That is a 
saying which may be very easy to put over, but it is exceedingly 
difficult, and I believe wrong, to apply. Although long sentences 
may not stop them, long sentences will at any rate put those who 
embark on these nefarious practices behind bars for some time.” 

I have long deplored the fact that judges have not thought it 
right or necessary that they should study penology. In fact, they 
have scarcely troubled to conceal their contempt for it. Thus Lord 
Alverstone, L.C.J., when asked by an earnest enquirer the prin- 
ciples upon which he fixed sentences, scathingly replied that he 
found common sense all the guide he needed. So, too, an eminent 
judge in a brochure of 1938 poked scholarly fun at the suggestion 
that judges of assize could be assisted by penology. Indeed, only 
a few months ago the present Lord Chancellor made the bold 
claim that “ amongst the great reformers of our criminal law H.M. 
judges held a very high and very honourable place.” It is not at 
once apparent how Lord Jowitt’s suggestion that H.M. judges have 
little to learn in the treatment of offenders can be reconciled with 
Lord Goddard’s alarm at the rising tide of serious crime. One at 
least of the factors causing the menacing increase of crime is the 
way criminals are treated after coaviction. 

Lord Goddard’s views on crime and punishment must, by reason 
of his great office, be of importance. His statement as to the 
public conscience is, I think, a half-truth. On rare occasions—an 
obvious example are the Nuremberg trials—an outraged moral sense 
moves the community to a desire for vengeance. But in general 
the public asks no more than that the courts shall so treat criminals 
that life and property will be safeguarded. Carlyle, in his essay on 
model prisons, declared that the public should feel “a _ healthy 
hatred of scoundrels; fixed, irreconcilable, inexorable enmity.” 
Such a suggestion today would be thought merely silly. Miss 
Margery Fry has paraphrased the public view most accurately: 
“For the most part, except perhaps in murder cases, the common 
attitude is either ‘This kind of thing can’t be allowed: this punish- 
ment will be a warning to others,’ or ‘ This conduct is intolerable: 
here’s a punishment that will scare you from it.’” 

If Lord Goddard was correctly reported his words were in- 
I do not think anyone has ever said that courts should 
In a book published as long ago as 


accurate. 
think only of 
1937 I wrote: 

‘We should, therefore, forget the offence save as one of the 
circumstances—not always the most important—which guide us to 
a decision as to the best method of treating the offender.” I think 
this is true. I believe that justice is best done when a court punishes 
the offender rather than the offence. All criminal courts in my 
opinion should follow this principle. Experience in prison has shown 
me only too clearly the injustice and quite useless suffering which 
result when courts look no further than at the details of the offence. 
Punishments are imposed daily by hundreds of courts of summary 
jurisdiction. Those who sit in the lower courts rightly pay respectful 
attention to the pronouncements of a Lord Chief Justice on these 
With all proper diffidence, therefore, I feel it right to 
I have been driven to adopt it 


the offender. 


matters. 
declare the principle above stated. 
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by practical prison experience. I believe its general adoption would 
result in not only more merciful but more efficient sentences. 

Let me explain at once that what I suggest is not mere weakness 
or sentimentalism. ‘To “think of the offender” does not mean to 
think only of circumstances calling for mitigation of punishment ; 
it means to think of all the circumstances, favourable and unfavour- 
able alike. On balance the effect is often to suggest a penalty far 
heavier than would seem necessary from an examination only of the 
offence. Indeed, with due respect to Lord Goddard, I firmly believe 
that heavy sentences are the cute of crime in certain types of 
offenders. It is not a coincidence that as sentences have become 
shorter “professional” crime has become more common. There 
are, today, scores, perhaps hundreds, of confirmed criminals who 
could have been saved by more intelligent treatment by courts. 
And intelligent treatment is scarcely possible if the court refuses to 
make a close examination of the man being treated. 

Unquestionably the State has the right to inflict punishment upon 
the lawbreaker even when suffering is caused thereby. But there 
are limits upon that right. If, as I think, the sole legitimate aim 
of legal sanctions is the protection of scciety and the good of the 
community, then punishment which goes beyond what is necessary 
for the attainment of these ends is wrong It is wrong, therefore 
for the criminal courts, which exist only as the instruments of the 
State’s will, to inflict any suffering which is useless and unnecessary 
If this be conceded, my principle is proved, since once again it is 
obvious that no court can possibly determine the amount of suffering 
which is necessary and sufficient in any individual case without a 
careful study of the offender. 

An Act of 1914 !ays it down that in fixing the amount of a fine 
a court shall rake into consideration the means of a defendant. The 
section of the Act is not permissive but mandatory. But just as 
defendants differ in means so too they differ in every other way— 
in education, intelligence, capacity to earn an honest living, health 
and culture. And just as the same sum of money as a fine may be 
a heavy punishment to one man and no punishment at all to another, 
so the same term of imprisonment may in the case of one offender 
be a necessary deterrent and in the case of another it may be an 
unnecessary and useless cruelty. 

This criticism which I have ventured in the past to make of 
judicial sentences is not that they are too harsh but that they lack 
uniformity and system. I recognise the humanity of the judges 
in imposing sentences ; what I fail to find is the skill which is 
built on a knowledge of penal institutions and a study of the 
principles of punishment. So far as humanity is concerned judges 
habitually carry out in practice a kindly consideration of individual! 
circumstances to which Lord Goddard apparently objects in theory 
Thus in a recent case at Chelmsford assizes Mr. Justice Croom 
Johnson, in binding over a prisoner convicted of a post office fraud 
said : 

“Normally, I would have sent you to penal servitude, but there 
are extenuating circumstances in your case. You drew the money 
to help your wife and family when you were out of work.” 

The report of a case before the Court of Criminal Appeal in 
which the prisoner appealed against a sentence of twenty-one 
months’ imprisonment for a similar fraud on the post office contained 
these observations by Lord Goddard in announcing the decision of 
the court :— 

“ Penal servitude is the appropriate sentence for this sort of crime 
unless there are wholly exceptional circumstances. The only excuse 
for the appellant was that he had had domestic trouble, but that 
could not justify any man in doing what he had done. However, 
having regard to the fact that these offences were committed before 
the court had given its previous warning, and to the irreproachable 
character ‘which the appellant had hitherto borne, the court would 


err on the side of mercy and would not increase the present sentence 

No one could accuse English judges of being inhumane. But 
there are those who accuse them of being uninstructed—in the 
skilled work of sentencing. .The determination of sentence is the 
sole responsibility of the judge, and I want to see no other system. 
But such men as the governors of prisons and police officials have 
something to contribute to the sum of knowledge ; they know and 
understand criminals in a way no judge can who sees them for a 
hours the dock. If those who have practica! 


few Standing in 
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knowledge and experience of crime and criminals could be regarded 
by judges as in some sense colleagues to be met from time to time 
in conference fewer judicial errors would be made. All men, even 
judges, need to learn a technical task. Perhaps when this fact is 
realised there may be some place even for the penologist. 


THE WORLD’S HEALTH 


By A MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


N Wednesday of this week the World Health Organisation 

blossomed out of the Interim Commission stage, in which it 
has been incubating for the past two years, to become the youngest 
but by no means the least promising of the specialised agencies of 
the United Nations. 

The general lines upon which W.H.O. is to work until the end 
of 1949 were laid down by the first World Health Assembly, which 
met in Geneva from June 24th to July 24th and which ha‘ before 
it three main tasks; to decide on a budget for the first full 
year ; to determine the ends to which the available resources were 
to be applied ; to fix the organisational structure which would result 
in the most effective application of those resources. The Interim 
Commission had proposed a budget of nearly seven million dollars, 
but the Assembly reduced this to five million. This involved the 
sacrifice of some activities which had been contemplated by the 
Interim Commission—especially in relation to regional health 
problems. The cut was the more serious as the decision had also 
been made to establish without delay regional offices in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, South-East Asian, Western Pacific, African and 
American areas. Although the funds allocated to regional offices 
represent only a small proportion of the total budget, many dele- 
gates thought that they could more profitably have been applied 
during the first year to the building of a strong central organisation. 
Nevertheless, the pressure in favour of early regionalisation was 
understandable and difficult to resist, coming as it did largely from 
countries ravaged by preventable disease. 

In framing its programme the Assembly gave first priority to 

malaria, tuberculosis, venereal disease, maternal and child welfare, 
environmental hygiene and nutrition. It will also carry on at full 
strength important functions in regard to international epidemiology, 
biological standardisation, health statistics and publications, which it 
has inherited from previous international organisations. Many 
other health problems were distributed in groups for limited action 
r study. In discussions on programme, two contrasting points of 
view were often revealed. There were the men of action who 
wanted speedy results and an ad hoc attack upon particular disease 
problems, often in their own countries ; and there were the more 
reflective men who did not wish to see the limited funds of the 
weanisation dissipated in practical work which would make no last- 
ing contribution to the health of the world. Prominent among the 
representatives of the second school of thought were Sir Wilson 
Jameson and Dr. Melville Mackenzie, who at different times headed 
the British delegation. As Sir Wilson Jameson wisely remarked in 
his formal address to the Assembly: 

“There is certain to be a temptation to tackle the big scourges of 
mankind, but before embarking on any such undertaking we must 
be sure that the problem really does lend itself to international 
effort. It may well be that it can be dealt with more satisfactorily 
on a national basis.” 

As it has emerged, the programme for the first year gives some 
cause for intellectual dissatisfaction. There is uncomfortable element 
of cross-classification in the first-priority items. Although malaria 
and tuberculosis are largely environmental problems, they share 
first priority with environmental hygiene. Again, how are these 
three items to be linked with maternal and child welfare (which are 
also classed separately from nutrition and venereal diseases)? To 
a certain extent the pattern of this programme reflects traditional 
distinctions of clinical and public health practice which are fast 
losing their validity, and does not seem to take sufficiently into 
account the revolutionary advances of recent years in medical science. 

It is difficult to visualise what an international health organisa- 
tion can do about maternal and child welfare apart from the collec- 
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tion and dissemination of platitudes culled from the various branches 
of medical science. Since the introduction of D.D.T., emphasis in 
the control of malaria and other insect-borne diseases has shifted 
almost entirely from the treatment of the patient to the eradication 
of the insects which transmit the disease, and in both Brazil and 
Egypt we have seen the astonishing achievement of the entire eradi- 
cation of a species of malaria-carrying mosquito. The control of 
venereal diseases is a problem of chemotherapy and of social legisla. 
tion. Tuberculosis is essentially a problem of food and housing, 
and, failing the development of new scientific weapons, can be solved 
only by improved standards of living. The most important single 
factor in maternal and child health is probably nutrition. The in- 
fluence of mental stresses on health, and even on world affairs, is 
becoming increasingly recognised. 

From considerations such as these it might be argued that the 
programme, and hence the structure of the organisation, should be 
based upon a more fundamental classification into sections on 
applied entomology, chemotherapy, nutrition, mental and social 
hygiene, and other subjects which reflect more the outlook of the 
research institute or the university than that of the municipal clinic. 
But these are essentially armchair criticisms, and it was only to be 
expected that pressing post-war health problems should, as was 
the case with the Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
have a decisive effect on the shape of the initial programme. 


The experience of the League Health Organisation (which, in its 
turn, took over many of the functions of the earlier Office Inter- 
national d’Hygiéne Publique) was that, once the wave of post-war 
epidemics subsided, it was possible to turn attention to improving 
methods for the diagnosis and prevention of communicable diseases 
and, later, to shift the emphasis to problems of a still more funda- 
mental nature, such as nutrition and the biological standardisation 
of vitamins and hormones. Technical commissions, made up of 
leading experts from many countries, spoke with supreme technical 
authority on many of the scientific problems involved. Some of 
these commissions were permanent, such as those on malaria and 
biological standardisation, while others, including those on nutrition, 
housing, leprosy, and rural hygiene, were appointed for varying 
periods as occasion demanded. In addition to these central activities, 
direct help was available on the request of Governments. In 
many cases visiting experts advised on specific problems, while in 
other countries—Bolivia, China, Greece, Liberia and Rumania— 
advice was given on the re-organisation of the entire public health 
system. 

The Health Organisation of the League left behind it a 
distinguished record of work of lasting value, in the execution of 
which it was able to recruit the assistance of men of the highest 
scientific and professional attainments from many countries. For the 
first time the feasibility and worth of an international approach to 
technical problems had been amply demonstrated. All this work 
has now become part of the heritage of W.H.O., which also assumes 
responsibility for the functions of the Office International d’Hygiéne 
Publique and for new activities not previously undertaken. In 
addition, negotiations are in progress for the assimilation by W.H.O. 
of the Pan-American Sanitary Organisation, a body which owes its 
foundation to the first Pan-American Sanitary Conference of 1902 
and has contributed greatly to the improvement of health conditions 
in South and Central America. 


But apart from the direct value of W.H.O. in promoting health, 
there is another aspect of its work which deserves consideration. In 
a world which is split by political differences can health work 
provide a neutral area of international co-operation ? It is note- 
worthy that representatives of the Soviet Union, especially Dr. N. 
Vinogradov, Vice-Minister of Public Health, took a leading part 
in the work of the Interim Commission, and that the Soviet Union, 
the Ukraine, White Russia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia are all full members of the permanent 
organisation. All available evidence leads to the conclusion that 
the Soviet Union and other Eastern European countries intend to 
give strong support to the work of W.H.O., and that this support is 
not linked with particular political aims. From the point of view 
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of the political sterilisation of W.H.O., the election of Dr. Brock 
Chisholm of Canada as Director-General has been especially 
fortunate. During his: two years as Executive Secretary of the 
Interim Commission he won the respect and confidence of all the 
member nations, not only by his quiet assurance and mastery of 
difficult situations but by his almost messianic conviction that 
international health work must over-ride all ideological and political 
barriers and that it can make an important contribution to the peace 
of the world. In a time of increasing despair and cynicism the 
influence of such a man is salutary, and may extend far beyond the 
technical frontiers which determine the statutory functions of the 
organisation which he commands. 


BALKAN WAR 


By C. M. WOODHOUSE 


HE Greek armed forces have just won what appears, by all 
T accounts, to be a notable series of victories in the north of 
Greece. There has been talk of the armed rebellion being extin- 
guished before the end of the year. This optimism has been 
countered at once, with steadying and deliberate common sense, 
by a warning that the defeated rebellion may, easily bob up else- 
where. Everybody knows that the likelihood of this recrudescence 
will vary in direct proportion to the foreign support given the 
Greek rebels from the north, just as the likelihcod of a total extinct- 
tion of the rebels will vary in direct proportion to the foreign support 
given to the Greek Government from the west. In other words, the 
immediate future is a political as much as a military problem. But 
leaving aside the political component of the problem, this is an 
opportune moment to consider what exactly the present position is 
in purely military terms. 

The first reaction of anyone with direct experience of this type 
of fighting in the Balkans is likely to be that the accounts of current 
operations read just like old times. Most of the newspaper reports 
and official communiqués of 1947-48 might have been written in 
1943-44. The second reaction is to recollect that in 1943-44 the 
reports and communiqués published both by the Germans and by 
the Western allies bore little relation to the facts. It is true that 
since those times the Western allies have stepped into the Germans’ 
shoes and the Soviet allies have stepped into ours ; but that has 
made almost no difference to the style of reporting, nor has it 
clarified the terms used. Such a clarification of military terminology 
for the type of fighting now in progress all round the periphery of 
Soviet power—whether in Greece, Palestine, Kashmir, Burma, 
Malaya, China or anywhere else—is at least as much needed as the 
clarification of political terminology lately recommended by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. For the world’s problem is an_ indissociable 
politico-military complex. 

Perhaps the first point of military significance to get clear is that 
there are three distinct phases in this type of fighting, for which the 
same names are often used interchangeably. In their chronological 
order of development these are: first brigandage, second guerrilla 
war, third civil rebellions. That these three have not been properly 
distinguished in the past is illustrated in the case of Greece by 
the fact that in 1942-44 the men of E.L.A.S., E.D.E.S. and the rest 
were called “guerrillas” by the Western allies, while the Greek 
collaborating Government knew them by a name compounded from 
the Greek words for “ brigand” and “rebel”; in other words, all 
three distinct terms were in use simultaneously. But in fact they 
mean three different and almost contradictory things. 

The three phases are easy to distinguish, though the transitions 
between them are naturally indefinite. Greece has been through 
the complete circle twice in the last six years—once from 1942 to 
1944, and once from 1945 to the present day. In the first 
cycle the dates were roughly: brigandage in 1942, guerrilla warfare 
in 1943, civil rebellion in 1944. In the second cycle they were: 
Origandage in 1945, guerrilla warfare in 1946-47, civil rebellion in 
1947-48. The distinguishing mark of brigandage, which has been 
endemic in the Greek mountains for at least two centuries, is the 


more or less unorganised use of violence to rob and steal wherever 
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it may be profitable ; that of guerrilla warfare is the more or less 
organised use of violence to harass and destroy a spe¢ific victim ; 
that of civil rebellion is the attempt to emulate the forms and 
apparatus of the State in all its articulation. 

The contemporary outlaws of Greece, just like the Klephts a 
century and a half ago or Robin Hood in England, graduated in- 
sensibly from brigands to guerrillas simply by adapting their 
pursuits to the opportunities of circumstance, and were then in turn 
elbowed out by politically maturer opportunists with wider and 
more precise ambitions. Pari passu the technique of violence 
graduated from mere looting through the elusive hit-and-run of the 
franc-tireur to the centralised organisation of brigades, divisions 
and army corps designed to engage regular troops on equal terms, 
At the last stage the most important ambition of the rebels is to hold 
considerable areas of territory in order to establish, protect and 
maintain a capital for their political leaders, as E.L.A.S. did at Viniani 
in Central Greece in 1944 and Markos tried to do at Konitsa in 
1947-48. The comic aspect of this process is shown by a remark 
made to me by the Chief of Staff of E.L.A.S. in 1944, that “we are 
converting a few units of each division into guerrillas for special 
operations.” 

So far the last stage has always proved disastrous to the Gree 
rebels. The necessity to fight major frontal actions in order to defend 
their territory and justify their claim to be an army has been too much 
for them. The Germans captured and destroyed Viniani ; the Greek 
regular forces, with British training and American help, frustrated 
the attempt to seize Konitsa. As long as Markos’s rebels continued 
to maintain the third phase of civil rebellion, by confronting regular, 
troops in regular order of battle, instead of reverting voluntarily to 
the second phase, they have always been beaten in the long run. 
But they have been obliged to go on committing this military blunder. 
by political necessity ; for if they do not fight such actions they forfeit 
the title of an army and cannot hope to maintain a free capital on 
Greek soil ; and in both senses their leadership then ceases to be a 
government. 

It would be no less a mistake to assume that the destruction of 
the third phase automatically ends the trouble. On the contrary, 
it only forces it to revert either to the second phase or (if the success 
is sufficiently crushing) to the first. he German successes against 
E.L.A.S. in 1943-44 caused a temporary reversion from civil rebellion 
to guerrilla warfare, which was an excellent thing from the point of 
fiew of the Western allies. E.LA.S. nevertheless struggled back 
from the second phase to the third before the end of 1944, only to 
be reduced even further to the first phase by British suppression of 
their revolution in Athens at the turn of the year. It was from that 
point that the second cycle took its unfortunate beginning. 

It remains to be seen whether Markos’s rebellion has been driven 
back to the first phase of brigandage, or only to the second of 
guerrilla warfare ; probably only to the second, since to reach the 
first at one bound would require the imposition of an explicit 
capitulation, as in January, 1945. But what is certain is that the 
trouble has not been finally eliminated ; to assume that it has been, 
or can be by the end of the year, would be to repeat the mistake of 
1945 ; for to kill the snake is far more difficult than to scotch it. 

The mistake consists in failing to distinguish the three phases, and 
consequently failing to apply the appropriate methods. To suppress 
civil rebellion is primarily a task for the regular armed forces ; to 
suppress guerrilla warfare is also primarily a military operation, 
though it may be better done by the age-old Balkan technique of 
counter-guerrillas, such as were officially sanctioned in Greece last 
year. But to eliminate brigandage is not a military operation at all. 
It is a civil and political task, for which the primary responsibility 
rests with the police and the Ministry of the Interior, not with 
soldiers and the War Office ; and the secondary responsibility rests 
in the long run on those charged with the reconstruction of the 
country, with particular emphasis perhaps on the building of roads 
and schools to eliminate the physical conditions and moral incen- 
tives to brigandage. In 1945 this point was missed. Generals were 
put into the Ministry of the Interior to do civilians’ jobs ; soldiers 
instead of policemen organised the hybrid forces designed to restore 
order ; and reconstruction never had a chance to begin, 
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If that mistake is repeated, the cycle will repeat itself a third 
time. No one has the right to teach the Greek authorities their 
horribly difficult business. But it is important that public opinion 
should not be misled, as it was in 1945, into thinking that all is over 
bar the shouting. An informed public opinion may even help the 
Greek State in its task. To be useful, however, the important thing 
it needs to learn is not to mistake the elimination of the third phase, 
if that is what is now happening, for the solution of the whole 
problem ; and not to expect the same methods to succeed in totally 
different tasks. 


STOKE D’ABERNON 


By REGINALD LENNARD 


HE recently published Report of the Select Committee on 

Estimates deserves more attention than such documents usually 
receive, for it deals with the machinery employed in the recruitment 
of the Civil Service and particularly with the work of the Civil 
Service Selection Board at Stoke d’Abernon, which was criticised 
with so much vigour in the House of Lords last May. On the whole, 
neither the Report nor the published evidence will do much to allay 
misgivings about the Stoke d’Abernon experiment. It is true that 
only two members of the Committee consider that the work of the 
Board should be terminated before the end of the financial year, while 
the majority recommend that it should be “ retained for the present ” ; 
but even the majority are of opinion that it should be run on less 
expensive lines, should “continue to act only in an advisory 
capacity” and “should not be given the power of selecting or 
rejecting candidates.” They also remark that, “ though some of the 
tests are most valuable, the system as a whole tends to favour can- 
didates who are quick at dealing with intelligence tests, but who 
may lack some of the qualities especially valuable to the Govern- 
ment service”; and they mention the fact that the First Civil 
Service Commissioner himself expressed regret at “the Foreign 
Office decision to recruit all their Senior Branch by this method ”— 
a decision which appears from the evidence to have been due to a 
personal ruling by Mr. Bevin. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether the Select Committee (which 
is mainly concerned with financial matters) has fully appreciated 
the strength of the case against the new methods as a means of 
recruiting the higher branches of the Civil Service. The methods 
are, of course, an adaptation of those employed by the War Office 
during the war in the selection of candidates for commissions. 
But then it was a question of weeding out a minority of unsuitable 
persons and of passing all who were likely to make good subalterns 
in a very short time, and not at all a question of picking out potential 
generals. In the case of the Civil Service the problem is entirely 
different ; and the chief complaint against the methods of recruit- 
ment in use before the war is precisely that they admitted too large 
a proportion of men who failed to rise above the rank of Principal— 
that is to say, persons whose abilities did not eventually justify their 
promotion to posts carrying (at present rates) a salary exceeding 
some £1,200 a year. Sir Percival Waterfield, in his evidence, went 
so far as to say that “ people who fail to rise above the rank of 
Principal ought not to have been recruited” and that the exclusion 
of such people is the object of the new technique. 

On the face of things this sounds almost like trying to choose 
university professors on the results of the Higher Certificate exami- 
nation ; and though no one doubts that the Selection Board (whose 
zeal and ingenuity are not disputed) have done their best to adapt 
the War Office methods to their very different tasks, one cannot feel 
other than sceptical as to the possibility of making an effective use 
of similar tools for such very dissimilar work. It is urged that 
many who have visited Stoke d’Abernon, and seen the Board in 
action, have been very favourably impressed: One visitor, indeed, 
having spent forty-eight hours there, said, “From what I saw at 
Stoke d’Abernon the best undoubtedly comes to the top in this test 
and was unerringly recognised.” But what value can such a judge- 
ment possess ? Either the writer is claiming an infallible intuition 
which tells lim who is in fact “the best” (an intuition which inci- 
dentally would make the work of the Board superfluous), or else 
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he can only mean that those who did best in the tests were given 
the credit for so doing—in other worys, that the examiners do not 
cheat. But it is the method of examination, not the honour of the 
examiners, that is in question. 

One should not perhaps attach much importance to this egregious 
example. But it increases one’s misgivings to find that Lord 
Pakenham, when defending the new methods in the House of 
Lords, cited the favourable impressions of journalists who had been 
to Stoke d’Abernon in the preceding week, and that the Committee 
on Estimates (whose approval of the system was in any case subject 
to serious qualifications) “reached their conclusion mainly on a 
study made by Members of the tests employed and their observa- 
tion of the candidates undergoing them.” Sir Percival Waterfield 
is more cautious. In his evidence he said: “If the Sub-Committee 
were to ask me whether I am satisfied that we are doing better by 
our present more complicated and more expensive methods I can 
only say that I hope we are doing better, but I shall not know for 
another ten years or so what Departments think.” 

It is in the light of this frank admission that one must consider 
the reports that have been obtained on the work done in the 
Departments by the first 147 candidates for the Administrative Class 
who were successful in the Stoke d’Abernon tests. Ninety-seven of 
these were described as “ outstanding” or “very good,” forty as 
“good,” eight as “satisfactory with some shortcomings” and only 
two as “ poor” ; and Sir Percival Waterfield explained that “ poor ” 
really meant “not likely to progress beyond the rank of Principal.” 
This last figure (2 out of 147) he ventured to compare with the 
13} per cent. of the Administrative Class who during the past forty 
years have in fact failed to rise above the rank of Principal. But 
these figures cannot be accepted at their face value. The reports 
appear to have been made after six months’ work ; and it can hardly 
be doubted that, among those who in the past failed eventually to 
attain the higher ranks, a good many were not so obviously “ poor ” 
that a kindly chief would declare them to be incapable of such 
attainment some six months after they entered the service. But, 
further, the 147 were ex-Servicemen, and as such cannot fairly be 
compared either with pre-war or post-war candidates. As the Esti- 
mates Committee observe, they were “older and more mature,” and 
“often possessed much greater experience in handling difficult 
problems.” It would therefore be surprising if these men had not 
proved exceptionally dexterous at the outset of their careers in the 
Civil Service. But efficiency in the lower stations of a profession is 
a poor index to a man’s capacity for the highest ranks ; and the most 
patent danger of the new methods is that they will tend to select 
men of ready but limited ability, who may te the comfort of their 
chiefs in their first years of service, but make inferior successors of 
those chiefs in the future. 

The Stoke d’Abernon process evidently leads to results very 
different from those reached by the former methods of selection. 
In the past the results of the Civil Service examination were more or 
less in harmony with the academic ranking of the candidates ; but, 
as the First Commissioner indicated in his address at Oxford, there 
is a marked disharmony between that ranking and the Stoke 
d’Abernon ranking. And this disharmony is surely a additional 
reason for doubting the value of the new technique. For the old 
methods, with all their faults, have given us, as Lord Cherwell said, 
“the finest Civil Service in the world.” Those methods can perhaps 
be improved. It is surprising that so much of the present contro- 
versy has been conducted on the assumption that the only alterna- 
tive to Stoke d’Abernon is a written examination counting for a 
thousand marks combined with a short interview counting for three 
hundred marks. It might be well to attach more weight to the 
interview (and to the reports from candidates’ university tutors which 
are considered in connection with the interview); and more time 
could be allotted to the interviews at much less cost than the £26,000 
a year now spent on Stoke d’Abernon. But if the old technique 
may be improved, it is hard to see how the methods of the Civil 
Service Selection Board can fail to become rapidly less effective. 
The value of intelligence tests, whatever it may be, depends much 
on their novelty and unexpectedness. But as the types of test 
become more widely known, candidates will be prepared for them 
by skilful erammers. 
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HARVEST COMMENT 


T is usual for the effects of drought, flood or frost on farming first 
to be ignored entirely by the general public and then to be grossly 
Public opinion is running true to form so far as the 


exaggerated. 
It was in- 


effects of our summer on the harvest are concerned. 
furiating during the early days of August, when we were all set to 
start harvest and listened eagerly to the weather forecasts, to hear 
that rain was likely to stop play in the Test Match, and that the 
holiday crowds at Brighton would be well advised to take their 
umbrellas with them, with never a word about what the weather 
would allow farmers to do ; and later, after the harvest had become 
“news,” it was equally infuriating to read grossly exaggerated 
accounts about devastation and difficulties and to see pictures of 
land girls harvesting with the help of a hurricane lamp. Because of 
this it may be helpful, now that the back of the harvest is broken, 
to try to put things in their proper perspective. 

Harvesting in England has a traditional importance far in excess 
of its true economic importance to the industry. Wheat, oats, barley 
and rye contribute only a very small proportion to the total farm 
income. Before the war the total value of wheat and other cereals 
amounted to only § per cent of farm sales, and, while this proportion 
may have increased slightly in the last ten years, it still plays only a 
relatively small part in the national farm economy. Of far greater 
importance from the financial point of view are livestock, fruit and 
vegetables, and the weather which suits livestock and vegetable 
farming is frequently the weather which is highly unsuitable for 
cereal farming. 

“ The farmer’s a difficult fellow to please, 
The weather is never what suits, 
For either the rain is destroying the grain, 
Or the drought is destroying the roots.” 

This year the rain which has done so much damage to the grain 
harvest has given us a magnificent supply of grass with which to feed 
our livestock during the summer, and if we have acquired the habit 
of making silage, it has also given us winter fodder. Furthermore, 
it has encouraged the growth of turnips, mangolds and kale, and 
increased the cash crops by giving us what promises to be very 
heavy yields of potatoes, sugar-beet and vegetables. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that the farm income for 1948 will be any lower than it 
was in 1947. The chances are that, after allowances are made for 
higher prices this year, it will be considerably in excess of last year’s 
figure. 

But that does not mean that we can look on this year’s harvest 
with equanimity. Even on farms whose main source of income 
comes from livestock, the corn harvest still has an importance out of 
all proportion to its economic value. It is as if it typified the whole 
farming process, the months of hard work and of preparation and 
waiting, culminating finally in the ripening of the crop. The same 
thing happens in livestock-breeding, but it is long drawn out, 
taking years instead of months ; and the climax, when it comes, is 
gradual, first one home-bred heifer coming into milk and then 
another, instead of the whole lot coming at once as with the corn 
harvest. On top of this there is the time factor. With corn every- 
thing must be done together; the days are getting shorter; the 
weather, in theory at least, is likely to get worse, and the crops if 
not harvested immediately will deteriorate. Even on farms which 
depend primarily on livestock successful completion of the corn 
harvest gives the farmer a sense of achievement which is of great 
psychological value ; conversely, a failure to gather in the harvest 
has a psychological importance which far outweighs any financial 
loss which it may entail. 

I do not want to imply that a failure of the corn harvest is of no 
economic significance at all. From the national point of view this 
may have an element of truth, but from the individual point of view 
it is very far from true. A wet season may do more good than harm 
to the country as a whole, but in certain areas it will do far more 
harm than good, and for certain individuals this year’s harvest is 
little short of a disaster. Take, for example, a small mixed farm in 
the Midlands—200 acres or so, half of it grass and the other half 
arable crops. It is run on the principle that the wages are paid 


out of the milk cheque and other receipts, and profit comes from the 
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sale of the arable crops, mainly wheat. Of the hundred acres or so 
devoted to arable crops twenty will grow oats and beans as fodder 
for the cows, five or ten will be kale and mangolds, also for fodder, 
and the remaining seventy will be crops for sale—a few acres of 
sugar-beet and potatoes and the rest wheat, and perhaps barley. The 
total income from these seventy acres will be about £3,000, and of 
this at least £2,000 will go towards meeting expenditure other than 
wages—rent, fertilisers, seed, field implements and so on. The 
balance will be the farmer’s profit for the year, probably £750 to 
£1,0o00—not an unreasonable profit on a 200-acre farm if you get 
your house rent-free, and eggs, milk and vegetables thrown in. 
But it is surprising how quickly this £750 can disappear after a few 
days’ rain. Expressed in terms of wheat £750 is about 125 quarters. 
The total yield of wheat on this farm, if one assumes it has fifty 
acres devoted to it, should be about 250 quarters all told. In other 
words, a loss of 50 per cent. of the wheat crop will mean a complete 
disappearance of all profit, while a reduction of 25 per cent. in the 
wheat crop will mean a halving of the normal profit—and this on a 
farm which is far from being a specialised cerea] farm and where the 
bulk of the income comes from livestock. 

Now let us take a different type of holding, a purely arable farm 
in East Anglia of, say, 600 acres. Cropping here will be somewhat 
as follows: 300 acres of barley, 104 acres of wheat, So acres of sugar- 
beet and the balance devoted to fodder crops—hay, mangolds and 
oats—for the livestock on the farm. In a normal year at present- 
day prices receipts from barley would be about £9,000 and from 
wheat and sugar-beet £2,000 each, while other receipts—bullocks, 
pigs or poultry—would probably amount to another £2,000 or 
£3,000. The total receipts of the whole year should be something 
between £15,000 and £16,000, while expenditure would be about 
£13,000. In a harvest such as this one 25 per cent. of the barley 
and wheat crops may easily be lost, thus reducing the income by 
nearly £3,000, and, while the sugar-beet yield is likely to be higher 
than average, this will do no more than make up for the increased 
costs of harvesting due to heavy expenditure on overtime and 
increased breakages resulting from wet and tangled straw. While, 
therefore, on the 200-acre mixed farm a loss of 25 per cent. of the 
corn will halve the farmer’s profit, a similar loss on a purely arable 
farm will swallow up all the probable profit. A loss such as this is 
no more than farmers expect, and in most cases is no more than they 
can cope with, but this year, when it comes after the low yields of 
1947 and the wet harvest of 1946, there are bound to be many indivi- 
duals in certain areas who are going to find it very hard to carry on. 

Looked at in this way the harvest of 1948, it is clear, is no 
national disaster. On the contrary, the weather has been particularly 
favourable for the production of milk and meat, the two commodities 
standing higHest on the list of priorities. On the other hand, the 
psychological effect on all farmers who grow any corn at all is 
bad, and this is particularly unfortunate at a time when farmers are 
being asked to make extra effort. Furthermore, some individuals, 
small as a percentage of the total but large in terms of actual people, 
are facing serious economic difficulties, which are increased by the 
fact that this year’s bad harvest follows upon two seasons which have 
particularly affected the same areas. If further evidence is needed 
to support this contention it can be found in the shape of rising 
overdrafts, falling prices for second-hand machinery, and the 
increasing number of farms which are coming on to the market. 


PICTURE FROM A NIGHTMARE 


A host of the icy dead are among us. 
They come, marching in legions 
Over the white sea. 
They break upon us with a roar 
With a white iciness 
With the chill of the North wind 
And the anguish of contorted, sheer-bound ice. 
I fear them, for with them comes no warmth, 
No succour, no release. 
Only the malice of warped, wind-scarped needles 
Unscaleable, irreconcilable, pointing accusation 
To the stars. 

Davip HarDMAN. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


REGRET that I was not invited to attend, in however servile 

a capacity, the recent Danube Conference at Belgrade. I 
shou'd have enjoyed watching Sir Charles Peake crossing swords 
with Mr. Vyshinsky and listening to the theatricals in which they 
each engaged. It would have been amusing to observe on the spot 
the relations between the Soviet delegation and their Yugoslav 
hosts and to note the different degrees of embarrassment manifested 
by the Balkan satellites. It would have been instructive to witness 
once again the absurd unreality of the voting system which has 
intruded its clumsy head into the cat’s-cradle of international 
negotiation. It would have been interesting to be able to assess how 
far the American delegation were able to combine their attitude of 
observers with their desire to be direct participants. And, above 
all, it would have been of value to follow this conference, which 
presented one of the most self-contained and intricate diplomatic 
patterns of recent years. Seldom have the several interests, rights 
and ambitions of the Great and Small Powers been so curiously 
entangled. To the conflicting and ill-balanced forces of legal rights, 
treaty rights, moral rights and rights of occupation and possession 
was added a most tangled historical story. Even geography came 
to insert her little wedge of controversy, and maps were produced 
tO prove, or to disprove, exactly where and when and how the 
U.S.S.R. became riparian. It was one of those cases in which 
ostensible arguments and justifications are less determinant than 
the underlying practical interests and suspicions; in which legal 
rights were blurred by history and practical rights weakened by 
the fact of physical possession. The Russians were determined to 
upset the two previous conventions, since the first represented for 
them a servitude imposed after their defeat in the Crimean War, 
and the second that humiliating period when they were excluded 
from the comity of nations. And the Western Powers, desiring to 
maintain the free navigation of the Danube, were impeded by the 
unalterable fact that the Russians and their allies are in possession 
of most of the river, whereas we are not. 

* * * * 


The European Commission which was established by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1856 was at the time alleged to be a purely temporary 
and technical commission charged with the duty of carrying out 
the necessary dredging operations and the construction and siting 
of the several wharfs and docks. Thereafter it was to surrender its 
functions to a Commission consisting of the riparian States alone. 
It never surrendered its functions ; it in fact increased them. In 
the years between the Crimean and the First World War the Com- 
mission acquired for itself many extra-territorial functions ; it had 
its own flag and police, even its own courts of law. Nor can we 
really feel confident that the two Commissions established after 
the First World War gave sufficient powers or representation to 
those countries most directly concerned. It is not surprising that 
in 1940 the Russians, through the medium of a Tass communiqué, 
should have denounced a Convention which had been concluded 
without their approval and should have proclaimed that hence- 
forward the Danube would be controlled only by those Powers 
through or along the territories of which the river ran. It is not 
surprising that at Belgrade the other day they should have stuck 
to this assertion, and should have used the voting power of their 
riparian satellites to exclude the Western Powers from any direc- 
tion of Danube navigation. The result, as I said, was inevitable ; 
the Danube has become a Sovict river ; and the Western Powers 
are faced by the unpleasant fact that traffic on that vital waterway 
will now be dominated by Moscow, exercising power conjurato ab 
Istro, whatever the Dacians may feel or say. 

7 * . * 


The outcome of this Conference has reminded us, if any reminder 
were required, of the immense ‘mportance, in the present world 
pattern, of the Republic of Austria. The fact that the British and 
French peoples have not as yet been able to make up their minds 
about Austria is due to the curious overlappings of history. It is not 


easy, after all that has intervened, to go back to the time of Charle. 
magne and to regard Austria as the Ostmark, the buttress of Christen. 
dom against the inroads of the Avars, the Magyars and other eastem 
barbarians. All manner of strange shadows and personalities inter. 
vene to prevent us from seeing Austria clearly as she stands today 
There is the ghost of Metternich, fingering delicately the destinies 
of peoples, even as he delicately fingered the Order of the Golden 
Fleece which hung from his gold collar. There is the figure of 
Count Haynau, mobbed by the draymen at Barclay’s brewery, 
upon the very site of Shakespeare’s theatre, upon the very site of 
the prosperous establishment which provided Mr. Thrale with so 
large an income and Dr. Johnson with so many cups of tea. There 
is the figure of Count Aehrenthal who more than any man rendered 
inevitable the First World War. There is the figure of Count 
Berchtold whose vain nonchalance precipitated that dire conflict, 
There is the enigmatic figure of Dolfuss, intriguing with the Italian 
Fascists and gaining much popularity in this country by the charm 
of his personality and his dramatic death. There are the pictures 
of the citizens of Vienna rapturously garlanding Hitler’s legions, 
There is thus a confusion of overlapping impressions. And, behind 
it all, a sense of the charm of the Austrians, their gaiety and good 
humour, their music and their Lederhosen, their gentle incom- 
petence which so enraged the Prussians, their happy Tyrolean side 


* * * * 


We have not yet realised that the Austrians today have acquired 
that sense of national identity, that high patriotism, which, owing 
to the heterogeneous nature of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, was 
lacking in the past. We have not realised that the Austria of today, 
if left to herself, could become a prosperous Social-Democratic 
State comparable to Switzerland. Our memories of the economic 
miseries which she endured between 1918 and 1938 lead us to 
imagine that she will remain a liability in Europe and not an asset. 
This is not today a correct impression. Austria possesses great 
natural resources—iron ore, timber, magnesite, electric power, oil. 
Were Austria allowed to develop her own capacities she could 
become a rich country ; she has been much enconraged by the aid 
given her by the United States and Great Britain; if only she 
could recover her independence and the control of her own 
resources, she could become an element of stability in this unstable 
world. It is not sufficiently realised in this country that the 
Austrians since 1946 have displayed extraordinary energy in .re- 
building their economy and maintaining their independence and 
identity in conditions of immense complexity. We have not given to 
the present Austrian Government that degree of sympathy and 
esteem which they have certainly merited. We should dismiss 
from our minds the spectres of Metternich, Berchtold and Dolfuss ; 
we should forget all about the old ideas of the Austrians’ indolence ; 
we should force ourselves to think less about their charm and more 
about their difficulties and their present energy. The days are far 
distant when Austrian officers lolled at Milan or dawdled by 
Illyrian seas ; the Austria of today is a small republic yearning 
desperately to be allowed to work out her own future. The Western 
peoples should applaud that desire. 


* . * * 


The misfortune of Austria today is that she is regarded by both 
sides as a political and strategic outpost. Surrounded as she is by 
Communist States, she is striving to maintain the ideals of social 
democracy. Nothing can alter the geographical fact that the air- 
fields of Austria lie at an equal distance from London and 
Odessa and that the main communications with South-Eastern 
Europe run through Austrian territory. It is indeed a misfortune 
for a Government, which has the opportunity of creating a united 
and self-supporting country, based upon a combination of indivi- 
dual freedom with social justice, to find that country a bone of 
contention between East and West. We can ai least try to appreciate 
its hopes and difficulties and accord them our svmnathy and respect. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


Eden End. By J. B. Priestley. (Duchess.) 

Mr. PRIESTLEY’S play emerges with reasonable credit from its 
revival. There are perhaps times when the sitting-room of Dr. 
Kirby’s house in the North of England—in this production a very 
crepuscular apartment—seems overcharged both with domesticities 
and with skilful but not wholly unselfconscious evocations of the 
atmosphere of 1912; but with Stella’s appearance the play gathers 
impetus, and further momentum is added when the actor she 
married in Australia turns up to jeopardise the conventional har- 
monies of a family reunion. The skill with which Mr. Priestley 
manipulates his characters is more noteworthy than the insight with 
which he perceives them ; they seem somehow to be prescriptions 
for dramatis personae rather than real people—highly intelligent 
prescriptions, very effective, just what the audience ordered, but 
lacking that touch of waywardness, those occasional incoherences, 
which might have persuaded us that we were seeing something 
even better than an extremely well-made play. They are all just a 
bit too glib, too explicit: the old country doctor who loves bird- 
watching, the callow boy seeking an antidote to boredom in a bar- 
maid, the very gentlemanly country gentleman, the second-rate 
actor who exudes so overwhelming an atmosphere of grease-paint 
—they and the others are valid and accomplished literary creations, 
but it is realism rather than reality that they achieve. Only the old 
Nanny, made inconsequent and arbitrary by age, emerges as some- 
thing solider than a high-class puppet. 

But the play remains admirable entertainment, and the acting in 
this revival is good. Stella, the runaway daughter who returns only 
to depart again with the secret of her failure as an actress still 
secure, might perhaps have been a shade flashier and more exotic 
than Miss Angela Baddeley made her, but this was a fine perform- 
ance all the same. Mr. Nicholas Hannen was admirable as Dr. 
Kirby, and all the others did well. Mr. Eric Berry in particular 
weighing in with a most enjoyable and well-timed display of 
histrionics as an actor past his undistinguished prime. 


Variety. (The London Palladium.) 

The principal attraction at the Palladium this week is Miss Dinah 
Shore (“ Hollywood’s Captivating Songstress ”), who sings a number 
of American gongs. While she does this she looks slightly appre- 
hensive, as though she momentarily expected some hitch to occur, 
and this injects a small but welcome element of suspense into a 
performance which might otherwise become almost too soothing. 
Last night her necklace came off and, not liking to throw it into the 
orchestra pit where she had already jettisoned her gloves, she moved 
up-stage to put it on one of the two pianos. This meant taking her 
mouth several feet away from the microphone, so that when she 
spoke we heard her voice as it sounds in (so to speak) real life. It 
was a very nice voice, but it seemed so extraordinary to hear some- 
one on the Palladium stage addressing us without the help of a 
microphone—the quality and volume of the sound were so totally 
different from what we had been hearing all the evening—that for a 
moment one felt a sense almost of dislocation. 

Miss Shore’s microphone was a special one, a sort of king cobra 
with a head the size of a Mills grenade. A large lady in pink, on 
the other hand, who appeared briefly to describe the feat (“ he has 
had no successful imitators”) about to be performed by Con Colleano, 
the Toreador of the Wire, carried a sort of walkie-talkie shaped like 
an ear-trumpet, with the aid of which she succeeded in making her 
two lines perfectly audible. Mr. Jackie Hunter (the One-Man 
B.B.C.), forced by the exigencies of his act to abandon the down- 
stage microphone, had the ingenious idea of pretending to use a 
portable one on a Jong stand as a mine-detector while withdrawing 
to a previously prepared position up-stage. But most of the per- 
formers (except Max and his Gang, four of whom were dogs and 
who don’t really count in this context, although they were very 
good) automatically put themselves in Coventry the moment their 
faces were more than a foot from the microphone. The effect of this 
is rather silly. I do not think that, as a nation, we are deafer than we 
were in the days of Marie Lloyd, and I can see no necessity for a 
convention which means, among other things, that no artiste can 
sing or crack a joke unless he or she is standing still in front of a 
mechanical appliance. To judge from the bill at the Palladium, what 
the English music-hall needs is more local talent, fewer imperts and 
far, far fewer microphones. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Un Revenant.” (Academy.)——“* All My Sons.” (New Gallery.) 
——* A Foreign Affair.” (Carlton.)}——“ Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traili,” 
(Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


How much more adult, as we overhear constantly at sherry parties, 
how much more adult is the French cinema than the British or 
the American! It is one of the drearier bromides, but it is largely 
true. Hats off, then, and school caps on, to Un Revenant, which 
for all its neatness, wit, finish and impeccable acting, is as pretty 
a piece of adolescent wish-fulfilment as ever came out of Denham. 

Most of us, I suppose, turned down by a loved one in our dis- 
tressful twenties, have dreamed of confronting and confounding 
her in our successful and cynical forties. In Un Revenant the young 
man is not merely turned down by the loved one but shot up by her 
relatives, and comes back, twenty years later, a successful choreo- 
grapher (M. Louis Jouvet) to exact the most appropriate series of 
vengeances. He induces his faithless flame to leave her husband 
and run away with him—and leaves her at the railway station He 
ruins her brother’s financial hopes by luring away his son from 
a profitable marriage into an unhappy love-affair and an attempted 
suicide, and leaves Lyons for Paris with his tongue in his cheek, a 
gleam in his eye, and on his lips the cynical, “Women! They’re 
all alike.” - 

No doubt ; though most of us would be content with less com- 
plicated methods of proof. But what makes the film, in spite of 
the rather bitter absurdity of the story, is the glancing wit of the 
dialogue (which the sub-titles do their very worst with), the sly fun 
at the expense of provincial society, the glimpses backstage at the 
ballet, and the acting of Mlle. Gaby Morlay as the woman still 
young enough to fall for an old flame—a successful old flame, that 
is—and, especially, of the late Mlle. Marguérite Moréno, who brings 
a new charm to the stock figure of the shrewd old lady with a kind 
heart, and puts a new edge on her tongue. M. Louis Jouvet, 
infinitely accomplished as he is, seems to give his part only half his 
attention and no expression at all. 

* * * * 

More adult in its theme, if less sophisticated in its treatment, is 
All My Sons, in which Mr. Edward G. Robinson is the manufac- 
turer whose profitable but defective cylinder blocks have sent a score 
of American airmen to their death. The problem is not to pin 
the guilt on to the manufacturer in court but to bring it home to 
his own conscience. This is achieved by the artificial device of a 
letter from his dead son, but not before Mr. Robinson has given 
a splendid performance as a man who is immensely likable and yet 
almost the Daily Worker’s idea of a capitalist—one hand full of 
money, the other stained with blood, and both free to slap the 
backs of all the other Big Business boys. Miss Mady Christians, 
as the wife who knows the truth and would profer not to, is as 
movingly convincing as Mr. Robinson, and Miss Louisa Horton 
is a charming and intelligent newcomer. 

* . * 7 


Another American film with something to say is A Foreign Affair, 
which, as long as it is being tartly amusing about the American 
occupying forces in Berlin (who know the price of everything—two 
candy bars—and the value of nothing) and about the gullible 
earnestness of visiting Congressmen, is a joy. As soon, though, as 
it concerns itself with whether Miss Marlene Dietrich, the German 
night-club singer, or Miss Jean Arthur, the Democrat from Iowa, 
will get the good-looking American officer, one begins to wonder 
whether the rubble of Berlin is quite the right background for this 
sort of romantic light comedy. The answer, of course, is no, 
which is a pity; there are a lot of funny lines and a delightfully 
sardonic performance from Mr. Millard Mitchell. 

7 * 7 * 

The least satisfactory film of the week, I regret to report, is the 
one British offering—a stilted version of Hugh Walpole’s Mr. Perrin 
and Mr. Traill, in which what ought to have been a close analysis 
of the growth of hatred between two men swings giddily from 
farce to melodrama. Mr. Marius Goring does wonders as Mr. 
Perrin, considering the lines he has been given, but the school, its 
boys, the staff, and the way they talk, all seem like something 
a frightened small boy has dreamed up on the last night of the 
holidays. And if Miss Greta Gynt is the British studio’s idea of a 
school nurse, what about casting Miss Dietrich as a matron some 
time? Cyrit Ray. 
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MUSIC 
Edinburgh Festival 


Tue Glyndebourne production of Cosi Fan Tutte has certainly been 
one of the best of the festival performances so far. The cast is much 
more evenly matched than in Don Giovanni, and, although Suzanne 
Danco (Fiordiligi) stands out for the extreme elegance, ease and 
charm of her singing, it is as prima inter pares. Her sister was 
admirably sung by Eugenia Zareska, whose voice is perhaps a little 
dark and heavy for Mozart’s clear and brilliant colour-scheme ; but 
she managed it so gracefully that this was no more than an occasional 
blemish. Erich Kunz (Guglielmo) is an excellent comic actor, with 
the instinctive sense of impromptu comedy which occasionally carries 
him to the verge of the music-hall manner ; but he is also a very fine 
singer and the possessor of an admirably even and resonant voice 
which he uses in an attractively simple and forthright manner. Petre 
Munteanu, a Rumanian visitor, sang Ferrando very pleasantly, with 
occasionally rather less than the perfect sense of Mozart’s line and 
phrasing. Hilde Giiden’s Despina was beautifully sung and charming 
10 the eye, and only a perfectionist might complain that she was not, 
perhaps, ideally cast. Mariano Stabile was worldly wisdom and 
cynicism personified, and though his Don A'fonso occasionally sug- 
gested an elderly relation of Dr. Malatesta—there was a distinct 
family likeness—where is the harm in that? The _ Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra played with excellent precision and steadi- 
ness under Vittorio Gui. Cosi Fan Tutte is Mozart’s most Italian 
opera, and the voices were unfailingly allowed to take the first place 
as they should. The balance is different in Don Giovanni, and this 
point of style was well observed. 
* 7 * * 


Every morning at the Freemasons Hall Boyd Neel has been con- 
ducting his orchestra in a series of excellently chosen programmes 
which have proved so popular that accommodation has hardly ever 
been large enough to satisfy the demand for seats. English works 
have been prominent. The first concert opened with a most attrac- 
tive Concerto in E minor by the eighteenth-century Newcastle-born 
composer, Charles Avison, and the same programme contained 
Britten’s Variations on a theme of Frank Bridge. On Friday the 
whole programme was English, and included Vaughan Williams’s 
pleasant little oboe concerto played by Leon Goossens, Ireland’s 
Concertino Pastorale and Tippett’s Concerto for Double String 
Orchestra. Three works made a particular impression on me— 
Honegger’s Symphony for Strings, Bartok’s Music for Strings and 
Percussion, and Schoenberg’s Verklarte Nacht. Honegger’s work 
seems unpopular with many people, but I have found its appeal grow 
with each new hearing. The strong emotional background—invasion, 
resistance and liberation—gives the music a strength and solidity 
rarely found in works by composers of Honegger’s generation and 
musical stature. Bartok’s piece is much more typical, with its 
extremely recherché sonorities and strongly intellectual appeal. There 
is no doubting its sensuous beauty or the severe and fascinating logic 
of its structure ; but I wonder whether such music represents at 
bottom more than a new and more sophisticated version of that 
primary concern with sonorities which it is now fashionable to deride 
in the music of R. Strauss. Are these subtle combinations more than 
the old Klangschénheit writ small instead of large? The per- 
formance of Verklarte Nacht was a little lacking in the older post- 
Wagnerian lusciousness of which it is the classical example on a 
small scale ; but, in its own over-ripe way, what beautiful music it is! 

* * . 7. 


The final concert of the Concertgebouw Orchestra last week con- 
tained two really magnificent performances. I have never heard 
Debussy’s La Mer sound so beautiful and so varied, so musically 
perfect and so poetical. Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra showed 
off the virtuosity of the Concertgebouw ‘in every department, and 
the composer himself probably never wrote anything more purely 
technically inspired than this work, which contains several points in 
common with the music of another great virtuoso of the orchestra, 
Maurice Ravel. MARTIN COOPER. 


DYARCHY 


Tue world is all too closely knit 
For rival Powers to rule in it, 
Though oft recurring strife may seem 
To favour the Iranian dream. 
There is no clash of cosmic kings, 
But of unruly underlings. 
THOMAS THORNELY. 


SEPTEMBEK 3, 1948 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Is the best harvest (potentially) of modern times salved or saved ? ] 
think we may say “ saved.” I have never seen a more general endeavour 
to secure a good result. Extra hours of work have not only been asked 
of labourers. They have been urged by the workmen ; and long hours on 
both Saturday and Sunday have been the order of the day. English 
people have been accused of an inordinate interest in the weather as 3 
subject of conversation ; but there could be no better sign of the com- 
munity of feeling in rural districts than the universal interest in the 
weather throughout the villages this August. Thought for the harvest 
was al] in all. If a like spirit were to be found in other industries we 
should be a happy and prosperous people indeed. As a footnote to 
harvest activities the ethics of gleaning are worth some discussion and 
have caused some jealousies. It has generally been understood for 
centuries that gleaning is allowed when and only when the shocks are 
cleared and the raking completed ; but in most fields, owing to complete 
supersession of the man with the scythe, a line of flattened and not half- 
cut grain has been left alongside the hedges. Those who were first to 
profit by this gold-mine could gather in a day enough corn to feed their 
poultry for a good part of the year; and the temptation to anticipate 
the clearing of the sheaves proved in many cases irresistible. In old days 
such gleanings would have been sent to the local mill, and cottagers would 
have enjoyed their own “gleaning loaves.” Today, the mills are no 
more ; and fodder is hardly less eagerly sought than food. 


Reluctant Emigrants 


An authority on bird migration, who has kept a diary for very many 
years, tells me that the swifts were flying over his Surrey home on 
August 19th, the latest date in his records. My experience corroborates 
his in this regard ; but what has most struck me has been the arrival, and 
not the departure, of some of the migrants. It would seem that migrants 
from the North and West, including especially swallows and warblers, 
have reconsidered their decision to leave. The air is full of insects, and 
the temperature at least endurable. Their state of mind has been 
expressed by song. Warblers were singing little snatches of song in my 
garden on August 25th; and the number of swallows hawking flies over 
the lawn had increased four or five times, nor did they show any tendency 
to gather in flocks preparatory to migration overseas. 


The Master Sense 

A dog of my acquaintance, a black Cocker Spaniel, has provided a new 
note on the senses of animals. He has always been remarkable for his 
skill in finding lost golf balls. Well over 1,000 are to his credit, and it was 
not fully known how far his skill was due to sight. Recently the poor 
dog has gone blind, but he still exhibits the old skill. The other day, 
for example, he tore off stout twigs of a thorn in order to get at a ball 
lodged in the branches. Now this altogether negatives a very prevalent 
theory that dogs are conscious only of animal smells. This dog can smell 
a golf ball several yards away though it has not been touched by human 
fingers for weeks. It is likely that dogs do not perceive the scent of 
flowers. They can find a partridge in a patch of scented clover ; and has 
anyone ever noticed a dog taking note of a flower ? Yet they are probably 
aware of some of the more pungent vegetable smells. I once had a 
spanie] that quite obviously took heed of the smell of a ribes bush, though 
that is the only experience that I can contribute. 


In the Garden 


In a note last week on the six best roses, something was said of 
McGredy’s yellow and Mrs. McGredy. I read in an account of the 
incomparable Southport flower-show that these two varieties are picked 
out as claiming a certain pre-eminence in the prize-winning display. And 
what are the six best apples ? At this date I would put Langley’s Pippin 
in the lead. They ripen in mid-August, are good bearers and have a 
more pleasing consistency than most other earlies, though no earlies can 
compete with the best of the later apples—Cox, St. Everard and the rest, 
and even several of the russets—in fullness of flavour. The wasps, 
fortunately not very numerous, seem to prefer the Langleys to the plums, 
which is a pity, for plums are a bumper crop—actually breaking the 
branches—and apples are rare. Happily the thinnings of unripe plums 
make an excellent jam. 

W. Beach THomas. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


KARENS INTO THE BREACH 


Sirn—The news from Burma now weighs heavily on those of us who 
have always supported the granting of self-government to that country. 
No doubts are entertained that the policy was wrong. It was the only 
policy, and any other could have led only to the far greater catastrophe 
of war between ourselves and the Burmese. But it is clear now how 
devastating was the blow struck at the whole plan through the murder 
of Aung San and his cabinet. At one stroke the strong man who could 
have seen the plan through was eliminated with all his team. Without 
that team and its leader the plan has foundered. Aung San, whatever 
his faults and however greatly despised by many Europeans in Asia, was 
a hero to his own people and a fearless man. And he knew what to do 
with terrorists. His unfortunate successors are making -a brave show. 
For them, haunted by the possibility of betrayal by their own guards and 
police, it is an uncomfortable task 

Yet, if we may be permitted to take a light-hearted view of the situation 
for one moment, it has an element of comedy. It will be remembered 
that 1n 1946 a somewhat pathetic little party arrived in London calling 
itself the Kareri Goodwill Mission A scornful and contemptuous Burmese 
Press sought to ridicule the Karens’ request for a separate State, under 
British protection, free of Burmese domination. The British Government 
threw a cocktail party for the mission, but studiously avoided politica 
discussion. The mission returned to Burma empty-handed, still loyal 
to the Crown but in its own words “a voice crying in the wilderness.” 
Burma gained her independence, and there was no Karenistan. 

In the summer of 1948, while the rains lashed Burma with hardly 
more venom than they did Britain, the Burmese political front broke 
up into fragments. The Communist banner acted as a magnet to all 
rebellious spirits, whatever their creed, undermined the loyalty of the 
armed forces and the police, disrupted public services and placed the 
Government in peril. Somenow, up to now, the Governn: «nt has survived. 
It still lives. There appears to be a hard core of loyalty at hand, a 
section of the services which is incorruptible and dependable and which 
appears to be a match for the insurgents. And it is, of course, that 
element which has always stood by the authorities, be they British or 
Burman—the hill tribes. And foremost among them in the “ Burmese” 
army are the Karens. 

Today, Smith Dun, a Karen, has been appointed Commander-in-Chief 
by the Burmese Government—a singular vote of confidence. In the 
delta, up the Irrawaddy, on the Prome road, in the Sittang hills, Karen 
troops and Kachins are suppressing Burmese rebels for the Burmese 
Government, just as they always have in the past for the British. 
Burmese Ministers and Government installations are faithfully guarded 
by Karen bodyguards. Truly this is an incredible display of respect for 
constitutional authority, regardless of personal sentiment. Some day, 
surely, the Karens must get some measure of what they want, from 
somebody, in return for their unfailing and selfless service. 

Nor can it escape notice that at this moment, if they wished, the 
Karens could achieve their great ambition, probably without hindrance. 
Taking advantage of the impotence of the Burmese Government if 
deprived of their backing, the Karens could establish amidst the existing 
chaos their own State in Tennasserim ; could defend it confidently with 
their first-rate troops and levies. But anyone who knows the Karens 
knows too that they could not do this. Let down often enough by others, 
yet they themselves are incapable of betrayal. To take advantage of 
constitutional authority in its hour of need would go against their deep 
Christian sentiment, against their deep-rooted sense of fair play. And so 
they will serve and fight, loyal to the Burmese Government, until they 
have made possible the restoration of peace and order. Perhaps then, 
having earned it on their own feet, without British protection, they will 
command respect from the Burmese and enjoy a status among them that 
will ensure equal rights for the most humble Karen in his national life.— 
Yours faithfully, AUBREY BUXTON. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


NURSES AND TEACHERS 


Sir,—In your issue of August 27th, on page 272, there are two weighty 
letters on Nurses’ Grievances from persons obviously well qualified to 
speak. On page 285 there is an advertisement “issued by the Ministry 
of Education and the Ministry of Labour and National Service ” describ- 
ing conditions offered to women by the Emergency Teacher Training 
Scheme. The genesis of the advertisement is, of course, well-known, It 
is occasioned by the regrettable short-sightedness displayed during the 
past three years by the Ministry of Education, which was apparently 


blissfully unaware that the rapidly rising birthrate (which had become 
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glaringly obvious by that time) would, in a very few years, maké an 
immense addition to the population of children in the junior schools, aa 
addition which, in a recent answer to me, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry estimated at 720,000 by 1953. Women teachers 
are almost exclusively called for in junior schools, and this advertisement 
exhibits all the signs of panic in the Ministry, which had been caught 
napping so grievously. The advertisement offers to women between the 
ages of 21 and 35 (or even older) who need present “no formal qualifi- 
cations ” of preliminary education, and are subject to no examinational 
tests, “an intensive one-year course with free tuition, generous main- 
tenance grant, plus out-of-pocket expense allowance of about £2 per 
week,” and “on the successful completion of the course,” admission to 
the national schools “ with the rank of qualified teacher.” 

Contrast that rosy prospect with the picture of the nurses’ position 
sketched by your correspondents on page 272, and it will not be, I think, 
difficult to discern why our hospitals, at a time when their double or 
treble bed-expansion is imperative for the fulfilment of the N.H.S. Act, 
are unable through shortage of nurses to fully use their far too few 
existing beds. In an answer to me (Hansard June 3rd, 1948) Mr. Bevan 
declared that “on 31st March, 1948, the latest date for which figures 
were available, about one-ninth of the total beds in the hospitals of 
England and Wales were unoccupied for lack of staff."—I am, &c., 

House of Commons. E. GRAHAM-LITTLE. 


CONSCRIPT SERVICE 


Sir,—I am the second-in-command of a company that trains national 
service men in Germany, and I should like to add a few words to the 
problem from our point of view. In the first place, I am quite certain 
that not one of our men will ever complain of being bored, or of having 
too much time on his hands. Their complaint is quite the reverse ; they 
have too much to do. Indeed for the first six weeks we give them 
evening instruction as well. In the second place, we do very definitely 
work to a planned syllabus, and I should have said it covers a fairly wide 
and liberal range. In addition to purely military subjects, there is a 
period set aside each day for education and another for P.T.; each week 
there is one period on current affairs and another on military history (of 
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PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 


At the present time it is not easy to place relatively large sums 
of money where they will earn a good return with safety and 
convenience. 

Professional men who find themselves in need of such 
facilities, or who have clients in need of them, will find the 
shares of the Co-operative Permanent particularly suited to 
their requirements. 

Investments up to £5,000 are accepted, and earn interest 
at the rate of 2% per annum, with the Society meeting the 
liability for income tax—a yield equal to £3.12.9 per cent. 
where tax has to be paid at full standard rate. Invested 
money is secured by first mortgages mainly on private 
houses: capital is free from fluctuation in value and is 
available on reasonable notice. 


COMPANY INVESTMENTS 


Facilities are available for investing Company funds, on 
advantageous terms, in the form of loans fixed for varying 
periods. 

YOU ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR DETAILS of the in- 
vestment services available through the Society and to assess 
for yourself the advantages offered by them. 
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a very simple sort) and one whole day each week is set aside for an 
excursion to a place of interest or beauty. 

There is, however, one difficulty that the readers of the letters so far 
printed might well not appreciate. That is the average intelligence of 
these lads. It is all very educated young men to write letters 
to The Spectator on their boredom, but they are very much the exception. 
In the hundred men in my company there is only one man who can be 
called ¢ ; he is Only just up to the School Certifi 

Ihe remainder are very nice, very keen, and very very simple. 
Half of them can barely do more than write a coherent sentence in very 
For example, I tried letting my men listen to the 
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standard 





uncertain 





Forces edu broadcasts on the Light Programme, but soon found 
ble of concentr for a quarter of an hour on subjects 
however excellently and simp!y expressed. You.just cannot lift these 
lads on to a high level of imaginative training ; besides you have not got 
the people with whom to do it. 

That is my second point. I should have said that the Army’s greatest 
weakness is the rather low standard of the junior officer and the senior 
N.C.O., upon whom so much depends, It does not matter how wonderful 
the syllabus is if there are not those of sufficient ability to implement it, 
and I rather doubt if there are. The good N.C.O.s were promoted to 
officers during the war, and the junior officers are for the most part 
inadequate to the job. The pay of the Army is hardly qualified to attract 
the best quality, and many of its pre-war attractions have disappeared. 
To a master at Aldenham the fate of a public schoolboy is understandably 
ef great interest, but to us he is a very very smal] minority, and he 
suffers the fate of the fastest ship in the convoy—he dawdles. It is the 
curse of the age, this sinking to the lowest common denominator, and 
the public schoolboy just has to put up with it, just as we al] have to 
suffer an inferior medical attention so that it can be made available to 
all.—Yours faithfully, REGULAR OFFICER. 

B.A.O.R. 


Sir,—Mr. Riding in his letter on Conscript Service states that it is 
“imevitable and salutary that there should be fatigues in army life.” 
I semember long ago placing a letter for signature before my o!d friend 
Sir William Rycroft in Constantinople. “ Fatigues?” he said, “ What 
are fatigues ? . We were never allowed to mention the word in the 
llth Hussars.” How right he was! The word should be abolished 
from the military vocabulary. It tends to make soldiers tired and bored 
before they start their work, which can easily be specified —Your 
obedient servant, H. P. Garwoopn. 
2 Sussex House, Raymond Road, S.W.19. 
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Don’t let it settle down in the works yard. Keep on to your scrap mer- 
chant. He’s a busy man? Harden your heart and make him busier still. 
He’s doing a grand job for us already. In recent months scrap returns 
have risen 30°") ; but we need still more. Keep it moving. 


Speed it up. Chase it off the premises! For the sake of 


the whole national effort, send us the scrap. 





This appeal is directed to works only. Transport and other 
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facilities may make it possible to 


household and other light iron and steel scrap 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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ETHIOPIAN JUSTICE 


S1r,—Nostalgic memories flooded back as I read with great interest the 
eminently fair-minded article on Ethiopian Justice by Mr. F. Elwyn 


Jones, M.P. I think I may claim to be the only ishman who has 








practised in the Ethiopian courts. It is over two now since I was 
engaged in the defence of three Sudanese soldiers charged with murder 

> 
nd in the pursuit of which I nt six mo lis. At that time 


the President of the High Court was Mr. Justice A. F. Thavenot, C.BE. 


7 


who did much to la 





the foundations of present procedure. I have cause 





to be very grateful to him for the kindness and courtesy e 





ended to 
me, and his untimely demise in Switzerland last year caused grief to 
large circle of friends. 

I regret that Mr. Elwyn Jones made no mention of the practice of 
the payment of “ blood-money,” which, if accepted by the relatives of the 
victim and approved by the court, permits the murderer to go free. 
There are many murderers walking the streets of Addis today owing their 
freedom and liberty to the possession of a stocking filled with Maria 
Theresa thalers. In the old days of public executions the passage of the 
condemned to the place of execution was, I understand, marked by fierce 
haggling on the part of the respective relatives of the deceased and the 
criminal, culminating, as the ultimate destination was reached, in price- 
hardening on the part of the victim’s negotiators and even more deter- 
mined offers by the sponsors of the condemned. The sorrow of bereave- 
ment and the desire for revenge had a certain minimum firfancial] palliative. 

A further interesting point is that the nearest relatives of the murdered 
man had the right to take a real and practical part in the final despatching 
of the criminal, who met his end in as nearly as possible the same manner 
as he himself had used in the commission of the crime.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, ALAN G. GILBERT. 

21 Minterne Avenue, Norwood Green, Southall, Middlesex. 
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SWARMS AND TRESPASSING 


S1r,—May I, both beekeeper and lawyer, join issue with Sir William 
Beach-Thomas on the subject of swarms and irespassing ? Since the 
case of Kearry v. Pattinson (1939 I All England Law Reports, 65) the 
law on this subject has been quite free from doubt; the alleged right 
to trespass in pursuit of a swarm of bees was unequivocally denied in that 
case, and in pursuing a swarm through small private gardens, presumably 
without the leave of their occupier, Sir William has committed trespass. 
In the case quoted, the Court of Appeal consisting of Lords Justices 
Slesser, Cohen and Goddard (the latter now Lord Chief Justice), laid it 
down that (a) a swarm remains the property of the owner of the parent 
colony only so long as it remains upon the latter’s land ; (b) when it leaves 
the owner’s land it becomes ferae naturae and ceases to be the subject of 
Gwnership ; (c) whoever hives the swarm or otherwise reduces it into 
his possession becomes the owner of it, and (d) there is no right whatso- 
ever to trespass in pursuit of the swarm. 

Sir William says further that if your tree or your fruit falls 
neighbour’s property you may demand the right to collect it; you may 
certainly demand the right, but the law does not concede it. To collect 
your tree or your fruit in such a case without the leave of him upon whose 
land it has fallen would be the clearest possible trespass. 

May I end my carping by saying how much I enjoy Sir William’s 
delightful weekly contribution ?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Hyde Lodge, Westbury Park, Bristol 6. J. H. GRIFFITHS. 


THE ROYAL SHOW 


Sir,—As I indicated in my previous letter, I believe Mr. Walston’s 
suggestion to the effect that most of the machinery exhibits at the Royal 
Show could have been seen at smaller, e.g., one- or two-day shows, is 
not justified. His subsequent letter does nothing to weaken this belief. 
It may be, as he now asserts, that not all thé exhibits at York were actually 
in production and available for sale to the English farmer; but surely 
that is to be expected and what is desired at the country’s premier show ? 
The tremendous interest in the entries for the R.A.S.E.’s Silver Medal 
for new implements reflected the fact that many farmers go to the Royal 
as much to see prototypes and first models as they do to discuss their 
experience with old models. This surely is further proof, if such were 
needed, of the essential difference between the Royal and the (I entirely 
agree, wholly admirable) smaller shows. 

As to Mr. Walston’s other criticism—that many of the livestock classes 
were not representative of the best of their breed—if I did not deal with 
it specifically before it was not because I accepted it. He now purports 
to give as “further evidence” that in practically every Press report of 
the Royal mention was made of the disappointing quality of many of the 
livestock classes. What are the facts? A careful analysis of objective 
reports written for the Society by the judges themselves reveals that 
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three comment favourably on their sections, that is, refer to the 





twen 
ls as, e.g., “ excellent ” or “ of extremely high standard” ; only seven 
reports are unfavourable, “not up to pre-war standard” or 







“ My personal ression of Press reports is not the same 
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as that of your correspondent ; of little moment since I agree 
with him that certain of the breec Mt up to the standard expected 
at the R Surely, hov t unusua! ? 

May I in reply to n’s comment on the 
of { t this was the Ministry of Agricu 
cont! f -exhibiting i recent widespread outbreaks 
of fow! pest. We made all arrangements for a big and up-to-date show 
of poultry, but to our great disappointment were prevented from staging 
jt—Yours sincerely, ALEC Hopson. 


Royal Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


TOO PATERNAL OIL COMPANY ? 


Sir.—One of the editors of the Petroleum Times has confessed 
recent issue that in his Review of Middle East Oil he did not succeed in 
making it clear that a certain oil company is “literally and of sheer 
necessity ” architect, restaurateur, doctor, games-master and priest. He 
then goes on also to add by implication the réles of fisherman and farmer 
to the manifold activities of “the company,” substituting the padre for 
the priest. He suggests that if Mr. Philip were to visit Abadan he still 
might fail to realise the “sheer necessity ” of all this ; but I suggest that 
if Mr. Barber were to live in Abadan he might be less surprised at his 
failure to make clear his point, because he would himself soon question 
the validity of any alleged “necessity” which enabled “ the company ng 
for which he worked also to conirol every moment of his leisure hours. 

In the early days of exploitation such a “ necessity ” may well exist, but, 
surely, one of the first duties of an oil company ought to be to encourage 
local talent to assume responsibility for some, at any rate, of the non- 
commercial activities of the community, and not arrogantly to claim for 
itself the right to have all ten fingers perpetually in every pie. For instance, 
why not commission Persian architects and builders to design and erect 
houses in Abadan, which, in any case, could scarcely possess less aesthetic 
merit than the villas built by “ the company” ; and why not assist Persian 
restaurateurs to open good hotels in Southern Iran, to provide the excellent 
cuisine of Tehran and Isfahan as an alternative to the monotony of 
DENNIs CRAIG. 


in a 


imported canned food ?—Yours, &c., 
21 South Terrace, S.W. 7. 


THE USE OF THE CLASSICS 


Sirn—A young woman whom I taught a year ago for the second part of 
the Classical Tripos has since obtained a post in the Ministry of Civil 


Aviation which, to judge from a description of its duties, is one of con- 
siderable responsibility. I am told that her interviewer, on learning that 
subject had been classics, remarked: “Good. It’s essential for 
inistration.” By all means let us dons in our ivory towers take the 
yllic view of our subject which Mr. Harold Nicolson finds so beautiful. 
But if the outside 


her 





There is nothing which most of us would like more. 
world continues to insist that what we teach is useful, we cannot well 
help it.—Yours faithfully, W. K. C. GUTHRIE. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


THE CHILDREN OF GREECE 


Sirn—Mr. Hourmouzios, like Mrs. Lambrides, has failed to find in the 
U.N. Committee’s Report a single case of a parent whose child has been 
forcibly sent abroad. Further, his quotations, being incomplete, are 
completely misleading. Mr. Hourmouzios cites Chapter II, Section B, of 
the report to show that children have been removed from Greek villages. 
He omits to mention, however, that this is not concerned with 
“forcible ” removals, that being the subject of Chapter III. The only 
reference in Chapter II, Section B, to “forcible” removal is a reference 


section 


to a list of names presented by Mr. Hourmouzios’ Government “ of some 
1,000 Greek children who had allegedly been abducted.” No further 
mention is made of this document and apparently its allegations were 
never substantiated by the Commission. 

Mr. Hourmouzios cites Chapter III, Section A, of the report to show 


that “some children were taken from some villages without the consent 


of their parents.” The actual evidence, however, consists in statements 
by “ seventeen witnesses, most of them village mayors who had fled,” and 

woman from the village of Lavara,” saying that guerrillas had removed 
beth adults and children from villages. No separation of adults and 
children is alleged, and n6 sending of the children abroad is alleged. The 
only case mentioned of alleged forcible seizing of children as such is a 
retold by Mr. Hourmouzios as if it 
a rather tall story of twenty 
180 children of all ages up to 


story told by one isolated woman 
was one of the Commission’s findings), 
he ‘ 


guerrillas being able to remove by ferce 
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eighteen from a single village. But even here there is no reference to 
Finally, Mr. Hourmouzios omits to mention 
the most significant passages from the summary of the reports of the 
“The summary report of Group 2 did 
children from its area to 
evidence to 


two observation groups concerned. 
14) 
ablish the actual 


removal of 





foreign Group 6 concluded that “there is no 
ndicate ese children were abducted by force.” (III.A.5.) 
Thus observation groups nor the Commission as a whole 


own case of child forcibly taken from its parents 
It is hard, therefore, to understand how certain people 
and Washington so readily assert that the opposite 


found 
and sent 


in Athens, 


London 


is the case.—Yours, &c., Pat SLOAN, Editcr. 
Greek News Agency, 89 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


COMMUNISM AND PEACE 


Sir,—In your leading article of August 27th, entitled Communism and 
Peace, I was dismayed to find expression given to the idea that “ Com- 
munism in Russia is Russia’s own affair, and no one here would be 
jusufied in trying to interfere with it even if he could.” Is it really 
enough if citizens of the Western democracies try to combat this evil 
merely in their own lands? Assuredly it is the plain duty of Christians 
and responsible citizens of the West to remove this and any other scourge 
from the face of the earth, wherever it may exist.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, JOHN CHALDECOTT. 
318 Cranmer Court, Sloane Avenue, S.W.3. 


CLASS DISTINCTIONS 


Sir,—In your editorial article, The Fruits of Lambeth, you state the 
Lambeth Conference denounced Marxian Communism as encouraging 
class warfare. “ Warfare ” against the class which has kept, and in many 
parts of the world stil] keeps, millions in poverty and degradation, which 
has tolerated slavery, famine and pestilence, which has condemned count- 
less thousands to a premature death in dangerous mines, filthy factories 
amd unseaworthy ships all for its own commercial benefit, must cn no 
account be tolerated. The Anglican Church supported the war against 
Germany, Italy and Japan, and advocates, “in certain circumstances,” 
the use of the atom bomb. I would be grateful if the Church defines 
where, and how, it draws the line—Yours, &c., ARWYN THOMAS. 
“ Glasfryn,” Ffordd-y-gyfraith, Cefn Cribbwr, Bridgend, Glam. 


“ BRITISHER ” 
analogy, and with what excuse,” asks Janus in your 
issue of August “can the termination ‘er’ be affixed to ‘ British’ ? 
And what would be the natural meaning if it were?” Finding no 
analogy, no excuse and no natural meaning, he dismisses the werd 
“ Britisher ” as “ hideous,” “indefensible” and having “no conceivable 
justification at all.” 

Now, Sir, a word which conveys a common meaning to all who hear 
it fulfils its purpose, and need not be further justified. The meaning 
of “Britisher,” established by long usage, is clear to everybody. It is 
quite otherwise with “ Briton,” which Janus offers as a substitute. The 
Waverley Modern English Dictionary defines a Britisher as simply “a 
ritain,” but a Briton is described in the same paragraph as 
member of the race 
would therefore 


Sir,—“ On what 
27th, 


native of 
“a native of Britain or of the British Empire; a 
inhabiting south Britain at the Roman invasion.” I 


submit, Sir, that although “ Briton” may be pure, “ Britisher ” is plain, 
and if Janus prefers purity to clarity he is, as indeed I have long 
suspected, a pedant.—I am, Sir, &c., R. E. KITCHING. 


Inglewood, Wetherby, Yorkshire. 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE 

Sir,—Is Janus, always rightly critical of slipshod English, to be per- 
mitted to say, “I have just been sent from Wellington a wrapper . sid 
without remark? He had only to say “I have just received a wrapper,” 
or “a wrapper has just been sent to me.” The Army jargon, “Each 
man has been issued with a this, that or the other,” might well be left 
illiterate users ; one expects better of a purist than the deliberate 
1 barbarism.—Yours, &c., T. HENRY JONES. 
Merioneth. 





to its 
adoption of such 


Bronffynnon, Towyn, 
[Janus writes: What is wrong? To say, for example, “I was sent a 
gold watch for Christmas” is perfectly correct.] 
A RECANTATION 
of Enghsh Church History in last week’s 


Sir,—In reviewing A Dictionary 

Spectator, I said that exhaustive exploration had failed to bring to light 
any article on the Church Congress or any reference to the Enabling Act. 
I desire to make it clear that after further exploration I have, in fact, found 
both these subjects briefly, but perhaps adequately, treated at the end 
of an article on “ Councils.”—Yours faithfully, YOUR REVIEWER. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Technicolor Soldier 

War as I Knew It. By General George S. Patton. (W.H. Allen. 18s.) 
Tuose of us Englishmen who were attached for a time to General 
Patton in France and Germany found it hard to make him out. The 
officer who in Sicily had slapped the faces of wounded men in 
hospital had a sweet smile and the fine manners, when you first 
met him, of a gentleman from Virginia. The tactical genius who 
had been specially picked by Eisenhower to lead the Allies’ b:ggest, 
fastest and most heavily-armoured army, who had said himself that 
the way to win battles was to “grab your enemy by the nose and 
kick him in the pants,” lost lives and precious time by a frontal 
attack on Metz before he conceived the obvious notion of pinching 
it out. The professional soldier, grandson of a Confederate general, 
hung himself with medal ribbons, gold lace and pearl-handled pistols 
like a Hollywood actor playing a Ruritanian field-marshal in Techni- 
color. And the stickler for discipline was a bad subordinate. 

It was difficult, even, to make out how good a general he was. 
The enemy was retreating, Montgomery’s army group was the Allied 
armies’ pivot, and Patton had the weight and the speed to swing fast 
and far around the arc. Only a dolt could have botched the job, 
but could a genius have done it better ? Of his past record as a 
general we knew merely that his army had fumbled in North Africa 
and had found itself only against inferior opposition in Sicily. What 
we were soon certain about was his picturesque profanity, his love 
of war and slaughter (“ We'll use the living guts of the Germans to 
grease the treads of our tanks”) and his personal courage. It was 
this last quality and his success—all soldiers respect the general 
who wins battles—that reconciled the G.I.s of Third Army to the 
general who, it was said, 50,000 American soldiers in Sicily had 
wanted to shoot. And in spite of Metz—a mistake that Patton 
cleverly redeemed—there was certainly a tactical flair. The switch 
of Third Army from the Saar front to the southern line of the 
Ardeanes bulge is only one example, though the most spectacular. 
Patton swung seven divisions, facing east, to a new position a hundred 
miles away, facing north, in three days ; Eisenhower had apologised 
for giving him only a week. It was partly Patton’s splendid staff, 
but it was chiefly Patton, who knew what he wanted doing and saw 
that it got done. 

Ther: is littk, unfortunately, in General Patton’s own book to 
add to our admiration for him. The first part—letters home from 
North Africa and Sicily—contains little of military interest and much 
sight-seeing of the kind that discovers that foreigners don’t enjoy 
American plumbing or clean shirts. The greater part of the book 
is a glorified account of his army’s part in the Western European 
campaign, overcrowded with the names of minor commanders and 
still less important villages, and consistently regardless of the part 
played by the other armies. (The editor has “ withheld from publica- 
tion” the day-to-day diary in which Patton “criticised sharply ” 
certain commanders, but the dislike for Montgomery and others is 
pretty obvious.) A chapter on soldiering shows that Patton was by 
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nature a field commander, far more interested in the tricks of face. 
to-face battle than in the administration of vast numbers of men, 
And his last brief chapter of personal reminiscences is not only 
vainglorious, but actually includes a justification of the slapping 
incident in Sicily: “I am convinced that my action in this case was 
entirely correct, and that, had other officers had the courage to do 
likewise, the shameful use of ‘battle fatigue’ as an excuse for 
cowardice would have been infinitely reduced.” 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that the American general who could 
write this, long after the event, should have been relieved of his 
command after the war, not only for being slow in de-Nazifying his 
Bavarian bailiwick but for defending himself by saying that the Nazis 
were only in the position of the defeated party in an American 
election. Patton never knew what the war was about, and he 
remained always one of the, bloodthirsty adolescents cf which Nazis 
are made. It remains to be added that War as I Knew It is an ugly 
piece of book-production and has no index, and that Mr. James 
Wellard’s biography The Man in a Helmet, published a year ago, 
gives a far more readable account of Patton’s campaigns than Patton 
himself gives. Cyrit Ray, 


Near Eastern Civilisations 
Kingship and the Gods. By H. Frankfort. 
Cambridge University Press. 27s. 6d.) 

IT is an interesting reflection that our present, astonishingly detailed 
knowledge of ancient Near Eastern civilisations is the result of hardly 
more than a century’s research. In retrospect its evolutionary pattern 
comprises three distinct phases, the first of which was an era of 
discovery and decipherment, stimulating archaeology and creating an 
inexhaustible demand for texts. Next, a whole generation of 
epigraphists was concerned with the translation and comparison of 
the consequent accumulation of documents. The third phase, which 
has only begun te gain impetus in the last score of years, has involved 
the broader interpretation of these texts, and their correlation with 
the evidence produced by other forms of archaeological discovery 
This, in a sense, is the most rewarding phase of all ; for, in improving 
focus, One may now study the behaviour of primitive humanity, with 
its native hue of resolution first “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” 

One must bear this in mind in order to appreciate the significance 
of Frankfort’s remarkable work. For among scholars today equipped 
with the complex qualifications which are prerequisites for such finer 
scrutiny, his name has come to occupy a very high place. Clearly 
he has profited from the advice of the same philological colaborators 
whose efforts, under his intellectual leadership in a previous publica- 
tion (The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man ; Chicago, 1946), 
towards a palingenesis of ancient speculative thought have already 
carried them far in advance of their colleagues in the realm of 
“ phase-three” research. Yet the present work bears the un- 
mistakable stamp of an individual sensibility, rare among specialised 
scientists. 

From the first phrase ever identified in the cuneiform script, 
onwards through the labyrinths of Babylonian and Egyptian texts, 
there has been no dearth of material pertinent to the subject of 
“kingship and the gods.” Foremost, in Egypt, is the “ Memphite 
theology,” which, “in an argument of astonishing boldness and 
profundity,” sets out to analyse the relations between society and 
nature, and, in this context, clarifies the Egyptian view of kingship 
In another closely reasoned theological dialectic, it infers the deriva- 
tion of the Egyptian gods from Ptah, the original creator, and intro- 
duces the concept of creation by “naming” which is reflected in 
the first verses of St. John’s gospel. And here already one may 
marvel that the Egyptian language, approached through the medium 
of clumsy pictographs, should be found capable of such astonishing 
abstractions. 

In Mesopotamian literature there is the old Sumerian religious 
poetry, some of which has only been made available during the last 
decade, the great epics, such as the Gilgamesh poem, and an age-old 
conception of royalty, reflected in edicts and letters. Emerging from 
these, conflicting attitudes to kingship in the two principal centres 
of pre-Greek culture, resulting partly from differences of physio- 
logical setting, are the subject of Frankfort’s main thesis. In Egypt 
the Pharaoh was not mortal but. a god incarnate ; his coronation not 
an apotheosis but an epiphany. This had been so since Horus, the 
first king, emerged from the embrace of his dead father, Osiris ; and 
each successive Pharaoh had become the eternal Horus. Thus the 
king’s primary function was to mediate between his people and the 
natural elements. But he did so by direct “confrontation,” on 3 
basis of equality. 
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The Mesopotamian kings, by contrast, were as human as their 
title, Lugal, “ Mighty Man,” suggests. For among the Sumerians 
the institution of kingship was adopted at an advanced stage in the 
evolution of the city-States, as a corrective to the shortcomings of 
primitive democracy. Government by the will of the people, through 
a Council of Elaers, such as had been adequate for small, isolated 
communities, could not survive their expansion, and the resulting 
metamorphosis has an echo, centuries later, in the Homeric maxim : — 

“The rule 

Of the many is not well. One must be chief 

In war and one the king.” 
In fact, the Sumerian king combined both functions with that of 
@®riest ; and, since the temple soon became a sort of agricultural 
co-operative, he assumed the réle of “tenant-farmer” to the god. 
Unlike the Pharaoh’s, his mediation with the elements took the form 
of humble intercession, while solicitude for his subjects, expressed 
in the early law-codes, again emphasised his humanity. 

Such is the testimony of the texts—a subject which one cannot 
relinquish without a tribute to Frankfort’s English translations. So 
often it happens that an epigraphist himself has no pretentions to 
literary sensibility, and his renderings in English are correspondingly 
unsympathetic. But here, partly, one understands, thanks to the 
collaboration of Mrs. Henrietta Frankfort, felicity of wording is 
combined with fidelity to the original. It should be added that 
Frankfort has by no means confined himself to the written documents. 
In his efforts to “ penetrate behind the words” he has attempted a 
parallel approach through pictorial and plastic expression. In the 
case of Egypt he has supplemented this by a discursion on modern 
survivors of the East African sub-stratum, out of which Egyptian 
culture originally arose. Seton Lioyp. 


No Heart in Nature 
The Notebooks of Richard Jefferies. Edited by Samuel J. Looker 
(Grey Walls Press. 12s. 6d.) 

No one has ever succeeded in writing a justifiable work on Richard 
Jefferies, or even a satisfactory account of his excursive, bewildered 
and restless genius. But our regret will be tempered by the reflection 
that Jefferies was able to write so admirably about himself, for no 
autobiography can excel that wonderful prospect of a mind and its 
environment—The Story of My Heart. A man is both obscured 
and revealed by notes impulsively written, without any thought of 
literary adaptation and often dealing with matters of only transient 
relevance, or too bleakly positive to imply any personal context. 
But the notebooks of Richard Jefferies, here presented for the first 
time in a reasonably complete and literal transcription of the sixteen 
available leather-covered little volumes, and covering nearly ten years 
of the life of Jefferies, may be regarded as in some degree a supple- 
ment to The Story ; and they show how erroneous it would be to 
think of Jefferies as a mere naturalist. He was led through observa- 
tion to vision, and in many of these notes there is an aphoristic 
intensity of brief utterance which is comparable to the style of Blake 
(“I admire Beauty itself, not the person who carries it. ...I saw 
that all things had a Third Existence ”). 

To Jefferies the study and observation of nature, however objective 
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they might seem, were ultimately symbolic ; they were a part of his 
“Sun Life,” his vision of unity. “I thirst for beauty,” he said; 
and he did not imply, as Pater would have implied, the beauty of 
rare scholarship and of exquisite art, for Jefferies was concerned with 
beauty of a more perceptual order, more primitive and intense, com- 
prehending the beauty of pain. Yet he felt, as death approached 
him, a cruel frustration. The sense of human identity with nature, 
his earlier dream, had faded, and he knew that he was passing into 
the chilly void of illustration; he could not return to the mood 
when (in 1879) he spoke of his “desire of enjoying with all and in 
all for ever.” He was tragically distressed because he could not 
observe in external nature anything which resembled the operation 
of a mind. Life, he said, ended in scepticism. He had made the 
appalling discovery that a great deal, if not the whole, of the universe 
was “anti-human.” In the last examination of despair there was, 
in fact, “nothing.” (“There is no heart in Nature.”) It was, in the 
main, the conclusion of Gorgias, the most embarrassing product of 
pre-Socratic philosophy. 

The peculiar value of thesé notebooks is the way in which they 
reveal, even more closely than The Story, the process of disillusion- 
ment which began so painfully to erode the mind of Jefferies from 
1883 until the time of his death in 1887. There was “no soul in 
nature ” and there was no mind in the cosmos. His earlier calm is 
invaded and eventually destroyed by a fractious pessimism, the 
intellectual pessimism of a man who cannot honestly find a substitute 
for his fading faith, a man who sees there is “ no room for a dreamer 
like himself.” But it would be wrong to stress the deepening dark- 
ness of these notes and to ignore their brilliant and often disconcert- 
ing variety. Only two other men could have produced a series of 
notes at all comparable, though not similar, to these: William Blake 
and Samuel Butler. They do not possess the crepitancy or the 
continuous glitter of Blake’s aphorisms, and they are less literary 
than Butler’s notes, but they frequently resemble both in the sharp- 
ness and immediacy of their personal revelation. Many of them are 
the simple notes of a naturalist, but even here the turn of Jefferies’ 
mind will often give to the simplest observation a touch of tremulous 
fragile brilliance like that of a dewdrop in the sun. 

It is, indeed, the glorious indiscipline and alertness of Jefferies 
which give to these notes, these immensely. various observations 
and ideas, their grace and energy, their genial or tragic irrelevance. 
To reproduce these qualities in a short review would be impossible. 
But whether he is recording the tolerated march of spiders in his 
room, whether he is denouncing providence and its immoralities or 
damning the dawn because it brings him back once again to the 
tortures and raptures of the ideal, or sadly reflecting upon the terrors 
of early decrepitude, these notes of Jefferies have a charm, a force 
or cogency, almost unique in the whole of our literature. I do not 
know of any book which is more certain to provide intelligent readers 
with delight or more likely to be opened with greater frequency. 

C. E. VULLIAMY. 


Domestic Tyrant 


Father: A Portrait of G. G. Coulton at Home. 
Sarah Campion. « (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
WHEN, in England especially, we are fond of people, we like them all 
the more for their prejudices and perversities. We are glad that they 
should underline their signatures, and relish the memory of those 
deepened strokes when we have forgotten any inconveniences that 
they may have caused us. Miss Campion’s book traces the signature 
of her father without glossing over the inconveniences. “ He was a 
great man and gey ill to live with.” His wife and daughters paid 
the price of having a remarkable personality disrupting their peace. 
There were rows and shocks and recriminations—after all it was 
family life—but there was also that most precious gift in any com- 

panion, a constant stimulus, and there was always deep affection. 

Dr. Coulton was late in discovering his vocation and late in 
becoming a father. He was nearly fifty when the author of this 
book was born. If she and her sister, Bridget, had not inherited some 
of his spirit, he would have frightened them out of their wits, for as 
a parent he was years behind the times, he belonged to the school of 
Mr. Bronté and Mr. Barrett. Baby misdemeanours were serious 
crimes ; whippings were frequent, and continued even after the 
author had fixed her teeth in bts trouser-leg. It was not surprising 
that as she grew up she “fought him on any single issue of any 
importance, and got into rather a bad habit of fighting him whether 
he needed it or not.” She had to be out in the world with a career 
of her own before she could see his vehemence and his dictatorial 
ways as part of the whole man who loved his family and whom they 
loved. 


By his daughter, 
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This is of necessity a one-dimensional portrait of Dr. Coulton. It 
leaves out his work, the life of his mind in action, and his life outside 
the home among men. There is only a glimpse of the historian at 
Cambridge in his rooms high up above the third court of St. John’s, 
where scholars came from all over the world to see him. His daughter 
leaves that to others who shared the life with him, and gives us instead 
the benevolent domestic tyrant against whom she rebelled so 
vigorously in her youth; the zestful but disconcerting traveller ; 
the lover of jokes and cats and very special cocoa made from nibs, a 
“ Hell brew ” which his devoted family had to produce under any 
circumstances. 

Miss Campion’s concentration on her subject is so complete that 
she tells us nothing of her life or her sister’s except in relation to their 
father, and this heightens the impression of a Victorian interior. It 
was Victorian in its cosiness ; the reader can almost feel the warmth 
of the fire in the room where the,three women waited to welcome 
their lord and master back from the outside world, home again to 
apportion praise and blame and receive devoted attention even from 
the kitten who climbed up to sleep inside his shftt. Surely the most 
enlightened modern man must secretly envy Dr. Coulton! The 
picture is so completely of the last century that it comes almost as a 
shock when Blitz and buzz-bombs disturb—though not unduly—the 
last years, and the old man of eighty-seven springs a dramatic surprise 
on his family after a lifetime of Liberalism by voting Labour in the 
post-war election. He died two years later, but lives as those saw 
him who knew him best in the pages of this book, which satisfies 
the primary demands for a biography, “truth to the fact and a good 
spirit in the treatment.” LeTTICE COopeER. 


Up From the Cinders 


Men of Letters and the English Public in the Eighteenth Century. 
By Alexandre Beljame. Edited by Bonamy Dobrée. Translated by 
E. O. Lorimer. (Kegan Paul. 25s.) 
ALEXANDRE BELJAME published his book Le Public et Les Hommes 
de Lettres en Angleterre in 1881. Inspired by an English course 
at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand, he wrote it to prove that English 
literature, previously neglected in French universities, was as worthy 
of scholarly study as the classics. He was so successful that he was 
the first lecturer in English to be appointed at the Sorbonne, and 
in 1902 an English Chair was founded that he might occupy it. 
Now, sixty-seven years later, appears the first English translation. 
eliame chose to write about the period from the Restoration to 
the death of Pope (not the eighteenth century as the English title 
states) because, as he explains in a foreword, it was then that 
an important change took place in English letters. A middle-class 
reading public emerged which altered both the status of the writer 
and the forms in which he wrote. Until 1688 the writer had 
depended on court patronage, and spent his energies on comedies 
and the heroic plays in verse which were then in fashion. His 
position was made particularly miserable by the dilettante noble 
who, flattering himself (often rightly) on being as accomplished as 
the professional author, was able to get his own plays preferred at 
the theatres by influence. With the transfer of power from the court 
to the Whigs and Tories, the writer was able to improve his 
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position by selling his pen to the more generous party, and polemics 
superseded the drama as the dominant literary form. But under 
Walpole political patronage came to an end and writers turned to 
the most impartial patron of all, who wanted neither politics, 
religious tracts nor the fashions of high society—the new reading 
public created by Addison. 

Beljame uses Dryden, Addison and Pope to illustrate his thesis, 
His study of the period is narrowed to a study of their three 
careers. Each is a symbol for all the literary currents of his genera- 
tion; to such an extent that Addison is given credit for essays 
which were written by Steele. Dryden is shown to us as the 
Cinderella writer slaving unrewarded for the ugly sisters in the 
council chamber and at court. Addison is the fairy godmother who 
by. throwing out politics and inventing the literature of the semi- 
cultivated heart—the familiar essay—makes Cinderella attractive 
to her true Prince Charming, the public. - In the last chapter we see 
Cinderella, this time in the form of Pope, happily married to the 
Prince and earning a fortune. 

It is difficult to read this book without becoming unusually and 
unpleasantly aware of the subjective nature of all interpretations 
of the past, even our own. This in a sense gives it value ; we learn 
for instance that patronage, whose disappearance is now lamented 
in magazines as if it had been the lost state of innecence, was a 
slave galley where writers did hard labour. But the book has lost 
much of its importance, and the frequent inaccuracies that have to 
be corrected in footnotes make the reading of it a task. Much 
that Beljame did not know has been discovered since he wrote, and 
his way of proving his point is too mechanical and over-simplified 
to appeal to us any longer. Did Addison form the lay public, or 
was he just a clever journalist who exploited its need? Is he 
even as important as Beljame thinks? Or did Defoe equally 
satisfy this need’? Undoubtedly a change took place. But it is 
unlikely that the causes and consequences were as clear-cut as 
Beljame finds them. It is still, however, a book worth owning, if 
only for the bibliography of almost a hundred pages. 

PHILIP: TROWER. 


Russia — First Steps 
The Soviet Way of Life. By Maurice Lovell. Home Study Books. 
(Methuen. 4s. 6d.) 
Russia: The Old and the New. By Joan Thomson. (Murray. 8s. 6d.) 
“I SHALL take each major organ or function of the Soviet society 
in turn,” writes Mr. Lovell, “and describe its working not so much 
in its details as a machine, and still less to make a political judge- 
ment, but rather as it concerns the human beings who live that 
way of life.” Within the limits imposed upon himself, Mr. Lovell 
has succeeded. He has given us a clear and lucid description of the 
organisation of the Party, the Red Army, the Government depart- 
ments, security and so on. It is a useful guide to the bare bones 
of Soviet administration. And yet precisely because of its success, 
there is something unsatisfactory about this book. Mr. Lovell 
obviously knows a great deal about his subject, and we wish he 
could have told us more. He tells us what the machinery of State 
is trying to do for the citizens ; but the tale is only half told if we 
do not know what the citizens think about the machine, and what 
the citizens, by their co-operation or their obstruction, are doing to 
the machine. But this, as Mr. Lovell has himself pointed out, is 
beyond the scope of the book-and we have no right to ask for it 

He devotes surprisingly little space, in a work of this character, to 
the problem of education—only some five pages in all. I think his 
book would have gained if he had ventured to examine, not just 
the broad principles of education as fixed by statute, but the manner 
in which children and young people and adults are able to benefit, 
in practice, from existing educational establishments. A description of 
the pioneer system, for example, would have been most welcome. We 
ourselves could learn some useful lessons from the Pioneer Houses 
Only the ablest children attending the State schools have the right 
to membership in them, and they offer the sort of amenities which 
in Britain could be provided only by the combination of a first- 
class public school with an efficient social club. Mr. Lovell might 
also have told us something about the growing militarisation of 
Soviet education—about the Suvorov. schools for example. 

In some respects, unfortunately, the book is a little out of date 
“From time to time,” writes Mr. Lovell, “ there are interventions 
(by the Kremlin) in this or that cultural matter. Nowadays such 
interventions are a little more avuncular.” I do not think that those 
who have -been publicly reprimanded by Mr. Zhdanov in the past 
year or so—Mr. Shostakovich among them—would share that view 
Mr. Lovell does not seem to realise that the Kremlin’s insistence 
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upon party purity is as great now as it has ever been in the history 
of the Soviet Union ; the sinful deviations of the war years are no 
longer permitted. Mr. Lovell’s view about the security services is 
also remarkably restrained. “The actions of the N.K.V.D.,” he 
writes, “ are subject to approval by the Soviet Courts, and ultimately 
by the Supreme Court.” The implication is that the N.K.V.D. is 
under the obligation to defend its activities in precisely the same 
way as the F.B.I. or Special Branch at Scotland Yard. It may be 
so on paper. But the fact remains that people are arrested and 
sentenced to imprisonment or deportation, and that not a word is 
known about their fate, not even by their closest relatives, until 
many weeks or months after the event. 

Miss Thomson has written a useful book for young people. The 
chapters dealing with Russia’s earlier history are done with skill, 
and are likely to hold their inferest. But when Miss Thomson comes 
to deal with current Russian history and with Soviet institutions her 
judgement is less certain. It is no good telling us now that only 
‘certain Russian leaders ” believed in promoting Communist revolu- 
tions in other countries and that Stalin was not among them. She 
makes the same mistake as Mr. Lovell about the relaxation of party 
discipline over the arts, but that may be due to the fact that her 
book was written before Mr. Zhdanov went into action. Nor do 
I think that Miss Thomson can justify the statement that “ there 
is no fundamental reason why ” Christianity and Communism should 
not exist “comfortably side by side.” In point of fact, of course, 
party discipline against all those who fall victim to religious super- 
stitions has been considerably tightened up, and party membership 
and Church membership are utterly irreconcilable. Miss Thomson 
uses our Western terminology too freely in explaining and describing 
Soviet institutions, and the result, inevitably, is misleading. 

G. B. THOMAS. 


The Concerto Develops 

By Abraham Veinus. 16s.) 

Tue cult of form for form’s sake in music is an aberration by 
which musicologists are much more likely to be afflicted than 
musicians. Symphony, sonata or concerto forms are not ready-made 
moulds into which a composer has merely to pour his music and 
be sure of seeing it come out in the right shape, like a cake from 
the oven ; on the contrary, these forms are fluid, not static, develop- 
ing all the time by a regular process of evolution. And every modi- 
fication, every enlargement, of the form has been determined solely 
by the individual requirements and tastes of composers themselves, 
which have varied from age to age. Another factor, of course, has 
been the steady development in the technique of composition and 
in the nature and extent of the actual physical resources, instrumental 
or otherwise, which have been increasingly available to composers 
as one generation has been succeeded by another. 

All this can be observed and studied to great advantage in the 
evolution of the particular musical form which Mr Veinus has selected 
for analysis in this book, which seems to me an important contribu- 
tion to musical literature. While evidently the product of a scholarly 
mind, the book is brilliantly written. Mr. Veinus carries his learning 
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lightly, and, in tracing the development of the concerto form trom jt; 
beginnings in the sixteenth century down to the present day, Manages 
somehow to invest his story with some of the dramatic qualities 
inherent in the nature of the form he is describing. For the basic 
idea of the concerto springs from the notion of contrast, if not of 
conflict, exemplified in the pitting of one musical force against 
another. At first this was done, as in the Concerto Grosso of the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, by dividing the instru. 
mental body into two choirs, as it were, consisting of the main mass 
of strings (the gross) on the one hand, and a smaller group, usually 
in three pafts, with only one player to each part, on the other, which 
was known as the concertino. Herein, clearly, lay the germ of the 
modern, romantic as well as classic, concerto where one solo player 
is pitted against the orchestra. Mr. Veinus rightly recognises the im. 
portance of the eighteenth-century Italians—Corelli, Tartini, Vivaldi 
and Geminiani—in bringing about the gradual transformation of the 
concerto idea which fructified still further in the hands of J. S. Bach, 
until first Mozart and then Beethoven made it a vehicle for some of 
their noblest inspirations. The pages devoted to Mozart are among 
the best in the book. Mr. Veinus says that Mozart “ possessed the 
genuine classic spirit,” which he then defines admirably as “q well- 
rounded and minutely complete acquaintance with the ‘diversity of 
emotion which engages a human being in the making of great music, 
as well as a total technical control and a total technical daring in 
the projection of a varied and profound imagination.” 

An interesting point which the author stresses during his survey 
of post-classical developments in concerto form, from Brahms to 
Tchaikovsky, and from Liszt to Prokofiev, is that, in contrast to the 
eighteenth century, when “ the work of extending the technical capaci- 
ties of an instrument was done by the composer-virtuoso,” today 
“advances in technique, such as they are, have become very nearly 
the exclusive concern of composers. Thus we look towards Stravin- 
sky’s piano-writing, not towards Horowitz’s piano-playing, for a new 
conception of the instrument’s capacities. New demands on 
the violinist’s technique come from the Schénberg violin concerto, 
not from the performances and arrangements of a Heifetz or a 
Kreisler. The practitioner has little interest in such questions ; the 
creator fortunately has.” 

The swing-over.from virtuoso- to composer-supremacy is, of 
course, in keeping with the contemporary spirit, and has only really 
been accomplished during the last half-century. But the reign of 
the composer-virtuoso, of which Mozart is perhaps the supreme 
example, in the eighteenth century was nothing like so pernicious 
as the reign of the virtuoso in his own right which produced such 
ghastly results in the nineteenth century, because then virtuosity was 
an end in itself, completely divorced from creative or interpretative 
ability. At least in the modern concerto we have got away from all 
that, the tendency today being rather to write in the Sinfonia 
concertante style where soloist and orchestra compete on equal 
terms. 

The volume is well indexed and contains a useful discography, 
listing recordings of a great many of the concertos mentioned. In- 
accuracies are rare, but there are two on page 291 where Honegger’s 
nationality is given as Belgian, instead of Swiss, and Krenek’s 35 
German, instead of Austrian of Czech descent. Trivial slips, no 
doubt, but they should be corrected in the next impression 

ROLLo H. MYErs. 


Impressionist and Recluse 
Degas Letters, Edited by Marcel Guerin. Faber and 
Faber. 21s.) 

In the long run only the canvas matters, but in our initial acquaint- 
ance with the painter his work may lose nothing by being seen 
against a background of personality. With the advent of Impres- 
sionism painting became considerably more subjective, and pictures 
stood to gain if viewed in their correct biographical context. The 
artist benefits from the legend because the legend puts his public 
into the right mood of receptivity. Van Gogh’s reputation owes 
much to Meier Graafe, to Irving Stone and to his own letters ; and 
Gauguin’s diaries and correspondence have been his first introduction 
to many who were not yet ready to look at the paintings. Indeed, 
almost the whole group of French Impressionists are heavily in debt 
to their contemporaries in literature, and when George Moore reached 
Elysium he was’ probably cold-shouldered by the authors as the 
complete cad, and welcomed by the painters as the apostle of light 

Degas alone can claim to have scorned the aid of any literary racket, 
but in this beautifully produced book we become a little better 
acquainted with this so-called recluse. Degas allowed his personality 
to appear, though guardedly, in his letters to his friends. One gets 
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the flavour of the man, and it is the flavour of a silent, rather sardonic 
individual, who kept even his sense of humour well buried. He 
reminds us a little of Synge, a man who remains impersonal even in 
the personal entries in his note-books, and who could take a sort of 
grim pride in having been mistaken for a fish-pedlar. Degas is 
slightly more forthcoming. Occasionally he lets us see into his heart. 
He can write to his friend Bartholomé, “Is it the country, is it the 
weight of my fifty years, that makes me as heavy and disgusted as I 
am ? They think I am jolly because I smile stupidly in a resigned 
way.” The Irish playwright would never have said anything so self- 
revealing. The pity is that Degas as he grew older became more and 
more reluctant to put himself on paper at any length. He was already 
thirty-seven when the earliest letter in this book was written ; but his 
letters a year later, when he goes to New Orleans, are those of a 
young, witty and quite cheerful individual, human and affectionate. 
He tells his friend Dihau, “ Ah, my dear friend, what a good thing a 
family is ; we were met at the station. My uncle looked at me over 
his spectacles, my cousins, their six children were there.” He enjoyed 
life ina home. To Tissot he wrote, “It is really a good thing to be 
married, to have good children, to be free of the need of being gallant. 
Ye gods, it is really time one thought about it.” 

He abandoned the thought. Twenty-five years later he is writing 
to Henri Rouart, “ So here is your posterity on the march. You will 
be blessed, oh righteous man, in your children and your children’s 
children. During my cold I am meditating on the state of celibacy, 
and a good three-quarters ‘of what I tell myself is sad.” He was not 
a natural misanthrope. He possessed courage, gaiety and affection. 
He had the ability to make and keep good friends. But loneliness, 
age and straitened circumstances all gradually left their mark on him. 
Even so he remained lovable and well-loved by the few who knew 
him really well. Since many of the later letters are notes, this may 
prevent a reader from realising the human quality in what is often 
a mere phrase. References to the theatre are rare, and there is very 
little theorising about art. “I want nothing but my own little corner 
where I dig assiduously. Art does not expand. It repéats 
itself.” He wrote poetry. There exist some twenty sonnets by 
him on subjects akin to those of his paintings. When nearly sixty 
he could still get tremendous fun out of a tour in the country with his 
friend Bartholomé in a tilbury drawn by a white horse. He comes to 
lunch with Halévy in 1892 “as jolly as a sandboy.” This is signifi- 
cant, and perhaps if we had the letters of his youth we might be even 
less inclined to write him off as the gloomy devotee of painting. 

Monk GIBBON. 
. >. 
Fiction 

The Plague. By Albert Camus. Translated by Stuart Gilbert 

Hamilton. 9s. 6d.) 
The Blood of Others. 

Moyse and Roger Senhouse. 

Drummond. 10s. 6d.) 
Strait is the Gate. By André Gide. 

Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d. 
Good Beds—Men Only. By Elizabeth Myers. 

7s. 6d.) 
It is pleasant to be. reminded by the appearance of M. Camus’s book 
that it is not necessarily the greatest Powers who are the most 
civilised. Since wars are invariably said to be fought for civilisation 
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perhaps it is instructive too. Today the Italians make better film; 
than the Americans or the Russians, and the French—and the English 
—write better books. M. Gide’s book was written nearly forty year; 
earlier than the other two French books on this list, and is differey 
from them in form ands:style, yet the link between the three is yer 
marked. They are all examples of the literature of a civilisation anj 
not the literature of a film company or a department store or , 
political party. It is some years since Mr. Koestler inoculated y 
against “the French "flu,” and it would certainly be disastrous » 
think that a French book must be good just because it is Frenc}. 
There are appalling novels written in France as everywheré else jy 
the world. Even among the more important French writers ther 
have been failures, and Simone de Beauvoir’s The Blood of Other; 
in spite of its civilised stamp, degenerates into wearying reading. Anj 
yet it is difficult not to be prejudiced in favour of a literature whic) 
so consistently tries to strike at the heart of life. When the attemp 
is successful, as in M. Camus’s The Plague, one can hardly be blamei 
for thinking that it is still the French who know most abou 
civilisaticn. 

In The Plague M. Camus examines the nature of human being, 
individually and collectively, by subjecting them to evil and suffering 
in a particularly virulent form, thus bringing them face to face wit! 
the fact of their own existence and forcing them to come to terms 
with it. It is a book that could only have been written by someone 
who had experienced some such horror as that which Frenchmen 
experienced during the war. The theme, of course, has a wider 
application than that of the actual events described in the book (the 
development of an epidemic of bubonic plague in Oran, the isolatior 
of the entire town from the outside world, and the antics of selected 
carefully-drawn characters in this fantastic siege). As one of the 
characters declares in a long key-speech at the end of the book 
“Each of us has the plague within him ; no one, no one on earth 
is free from it.” He goes on: 

“ And I know, too, that we must keep endless watch on ourselves 
lest in a careless moment we breathe in somebody’s face and fasten 
infection on him. What’s natural is the microbe. All the rest— 
health, integrity, purity (if you like)—is a product of the human will, 
of a vigilance that must never falter.” 

But The Plague is a great deal more than the mere statement of 
a thesis. It is one of those very rare combinations, an intellectual 
book that is also a good novel. It can, and should be, read with 
the attention concentrated solely on the extraordinary events of the 
book, the fine descriptions of the hot ugly streets, of the horrible 
manifestations of the disease itself, of the tramcars “ clanking through 
the warm darkness” with their grisly load of passengers for the 
crematoria. There are things in this book which no reader wil 
ever forget—the appearance of the plague at a performance of the 
cpera, and the touching municipal clerk, Grand, who with the 
single never-completed sentence of his literary “ masterpiece’ 
might have been a creation of ene of the great Russians. A nice 
sardonic humour keeps the horrors in proportion, and society can 
seldom have been more neatly or effectively satirised than in the 
few lines describing the affair of the Warders’ Medal. Those who 
enjoyed M. Camus’s The Outsider will be expecting much from this 
book, and they will not be disappointed. 

Simone de Beauvoir has been much less successful in blending 
her theme with the narrative. Certainly her theme is interesting 
She is concerned with the terrifying fact of human responsibility— 
infinite responsibility for the infinite uncontrollable effects of human 
behaviour. The book is set in France during the war, and the hero 
is a resistance leader with a tactical decision to make which may 
involve the death of a comrade and will certainly involve the death 
of many innocent hostages. Blomart, the hero, is a man tortured by 
his own clear understanding of life, of the remorselessness (the 
crime, he calls it at one moment) of existence. As he shrinks from 
making his decision he lives through his whole life in retrospect, 
taunting himself with his own individual responsibility for evil in 
politics and in personal relations. His final state of mind is not 
however, defeatist, and he evolves a satisfactory and honest moral 
basis for action. The flash-backs into Blomart’s past cover most of 
the book. These are remarkable for one thing only—the successful 
interweaving of private life and public events during the ‘thirues 
without any of the melodrama or self-consciousness which usualls 


accompanies such attempts. But The Blood of Others is paintulls 
lacking in narrative tension, and stops and starts with the jarring 
irregularity of a goods train. An adult book, but in the worst sense 


of the word; that is to say, stiff and dry and slow for all it 
intelligence. 
It seems presumptuous to review M. Gide as if he were just 


one more name turning out books to be reviewed under the 
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of “Fiction.” What, then, if no one had ever heard of La Porte 
Etroite and it had appeared anonymously as, say, an entrant for 
the Horizon short novel competition ? Well, it would almost certainly 
win. It is a spiritual horror story, about the mutual love of a boy 
and a girl, which the girl will not allow to develop because of her 
perverted fanatical religious devotion. This and her love for the 
young man make her sacrifice herself rather than allow herself to 
encumber him on the narrow path that leads to salvation. There are 
many passages of beautiful writing—descriptions of a Normandy 
garden or a figure lying on a couch by lamplight—which seem to 
contain a moment of time as well as the actual things described. 
The whole story has the sad, faded, yet remarkably vivid quality of 
love letters found by accident in an old drawer. 

Stories of Outsiders is the sub-title given to the twenty-seven very 
short stories by Elizabeth Myers in Good Beds—Men Only, and they 
are about down-and-outs and tramps and scullery maids and queue 
entertainers and hopeless old cooks. All of them contain a militant 
compassion which has been absent too long from English writing. 
And though a few are trite and more are over-sentimental, the best of 
them are moving and refreshing after the pools of stagnation that 
one has got used to accepting as “ good” short storics. 

RoBert KEE. 
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A History of Attila and the Huns. By A. E. Thompson. (Oxford. 15s.) 
Tue Huns aroused a peculiar horror among their contemporaries. 
Thousands and thousands of these ugly little men appeared suddenly 
from the mysterious interior of Asia, knocking at the gates of the 
Roman Empire, which, at the turn of the fourth century, was in 
no proper state to oppose them. Their extreme brutality and the 
fact that they seemed to be virtually inseparable from their horses 
imbued them with a sort of bestial centaur-like reputation which 
gave them a tremendous psychological advantage in battle. For half 
a century they were a chronic menace to the security of the Eastern 
and Western Empires, although when Attila died (from suitably 
disgusting causes) in 453, the impetus of their invasion was already 
spent. What little there is to know of the Huns Mr. Thompson has 
collected into a brief, scholarly and readable volume. What (even 
less) there is to be learned from archaeology or guessed from 
anthropological parallels he has added. Our sources for the period 
are scrappy, with occasional illuminating flashes of description which 
make it infuriating not to know more. But we have enough informa- 
tion to trace the manner in which the diplomacy of the Eastern 
Empire dealt with the Huns: it was not at all unskilful, although 
its guiding principle was one which is hardly whispered in 
respectable society today—appeasement. When considering the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire it is always tempting 
to look for parallels from our own times. The popular asso- 
ciation of Huns with Germans is based on nothing more 
than chance abuse, but there is something faintly Japanese abont 
them ; their toughness and mobility, their oriental origin, the cruelty 
with which they conducted war, their alternating austerity and 
grossness, their sudden rise and equally sudden eclipse. The Huns 
only failed to become as serious a challenge to the West as the 
Japanese owing to their lack of sea power and their failure to learn 
to manufacture their own weapons. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
POST-WAR SPEECHES 
THE SINEWS OF PEACE 


“These post-war speeches, which might have been an 
anti-climax after the tremendous utterances of the war 
years, are very far from an anti-climax. There is no 
other public man now living whose foresight and states- 
manship is the equal of this.”—Time and Tide. 


“Contains many of the post-war speeches which have 
already become the signposts of history. Here for instance 
is ‘ Fulton’ and ‘ Zurich,’ considered revolutionary 
at the time, but the object of universal lip-service to- 
day.” —Sunday Dispatch. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Have markets grounded and are they now about to stage a really 
worthwhile recovery? This is the question which many people are 
asking themselves as a direct sequel to the more hopeful or, at 
least, less threatening aspect of the European horizon. I hesitate, 
at this early stage, go give an affirmative answer, even though I am 
quite prepared to see a sharp rally from present levels. For purely 
technical reasons—the over-sold condition of the market, the 
unwillingness of the average investor to cut losses and the prospective 
disbursement of about £45,000,000 of money to Argentine railway 
preference and ordinary stockholders—“ good” news from Berlin 
is bound to bring a rebound in quotations. It does not necessarily 
follow, however, that the movement would develop a “follow 
through.” With few exceptions industrial profits are showing up well, 
but, from the market standpoint, what matter more than earnings 
are dividends. There is still the fear that rising costs and stabilised 
selling prices will lead to lower net earnings by 1949 over a fairly 
large section of industry. With or without dividend limitation many 
companies will not be justified in raising their distributions next 
year and there are bound to be some cuts. The moral is that 
investors in industrial ordinary shares should tread warily. I would 
still prefer to look for capital appreciation among “ liquidation” 
shares. 
BRITISH INDUSTRY’S RESERVES 

Against a more favourable industrial background the fuller balance- 
sheet information now being disclosed by some of Britain’s largest 
companies in conformity with the more stringent requirements of 
the new Companies Act would be calculated to inspire enthusiasm 
among investors. The reserve strength disclosed by such com- 
panies as Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds and Distillers, to quote only 
two of this week’s examples, is very impressive. Against its issued 
Ordinary capital of just over £9,000,000 Guest, Keen shews capital 
and revenue reserves of £12,500,000. The same evidence of con- 
servative finance is afforded in the consolidated profit and loss 
account. Out of just over £2,000,000 net profits of the group 
£278,968 has been retained by subsidiary companies and only 
£873,984 is being distributed in dividends to the stockholders. 
Altogether a total of £1,329,257 out of the year’s profits has been 
ploughed back. 

In the consolidated balance-sheet of Distillers capital and revenue 
reserves are shown at just under £50,000,000, against the total issued 
capital of the company of £17,225,849. In this instance £684,203 
out of the year’s profits is retained by various subsidiaries, £1,000,000 
is appropriated to general reserve, and total dividend payments 
involve about £2,400,000. Figures like these provide irrefutable 
evidence of the sound conduct of the finances of these large com- 
panies. At first sight they would also seem to indicate that the 
problem of financing expansion and asset replacement would present 
little difficulty. As shareholders are now discovering, however, 
replacement costs are so high and industrial taxation is so severe that 
many companies are finding it necessary to make substantial calls on 
shareholders for new money. There is now a strong case for a drastic 
revision of the profits tax on that part of industrial earnings which 
is ploughed back into the business. 


BATTERY MAKERS’ SHARES 


What dividend limitation can mean to shareholders in prosperous 
companies is well exemplified in the latest profit and dividend state- 
ment of Oldham and Son, the Manchester manufacturers of electric 
storage batteries and portable mining electric safety lamps. Although 
profits for the year to May 31st have risen sharply from £145,000 
to £224,000, the Ordinary dividend is merely being maintained at 
60 per cent. Admittedly, provision for taxation has called for a 
substantially larger sum at £94,000, against £46,000, but allowing 
for that deduction and for the dividend requirements of the new 
Preference shares issued last November, earnings on the £100,000 
of Ordinary capital work out at approximately 130 per cent. It is 
a safe inference that but for dividend limitation the directors would 
have felt justified in increasing the Ordinary distribution, if only 
modestly, whereas they are now content to put £40,000 to reserve. 
From the market standpoint the results have been well received and 
the 1s. Ordinary shares, latterly a dull market around gs. 3d., have 
improved to ros. 6d. At this level, which is slightly above the price 
at which I recommended the shares last September, the yield is 
not far short of 6 per cent. This seems to me to be an attractive 
return on the equity of a progressive business with an expanding 
home and export market 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


“DOING GOOD” 


Mor people like “doing good” but exactly 
IVE how they do it is really a matter of choice. 
For various reasons some prefer to leave a legacy 





to their own particular good cause and they are 
remembered gratefully for many years afterwards. 
Others choose to take a personal and active 
interest in “doing good” during their lifetime. 
They like, as it were, to see the results for them- 





selves. 

Why not make some selected aspect of Church 
Army work your own particular good cause ? In 
what way, and when you give your help, is all a 
matter of choice, but the Church Army would very 
much like to have your interest, and will gladly give 
suggestions on application. 

Phase send your enquiries to The Rev. Prebendary 
Hubert H. Treacher, General Secretary and Head, The 
Church Army, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 
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MEMO. FOR JESTING 
PILATE 


We sometimes go to town on a train which stops at all stations 
until it reaches Potters Bar. Our porters announce it as the “ slow 
train to London,” and we regard the definition as accurate though an 
understatement. But at Potters Bar we are proclaimed proudly as 
the fast train to London; and that, in the sense that we are not 
scheduled to stop again before Finsbury Park, is right too. A 
train can therefore be, in one journey, both the fast train to London 
and the slow train to London. Which illustrates the fact that the 
mountain of truth has more than one side. 

Similarly the yield afforded by an investment in St. Pancras Building 
Society can be viewed as both low and high. Compared with some 
industrial shares or with other speculative forms of property, the 
return of two-and-a-quarter per cent., even free of income-tax, may 
be low. But when the exceptionally secure nature of the investment 
and the priceless advantage of ready withdrawal are considered, the 
rate is seen to be high indeed. 
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is gladly ( post free. 


sent for 2d. 
| ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
105, PARKWAY, N.W.1. 


For Social Saving—Managing Director : Eric Baves. 
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Many a beautiful flower like this is made by cripple 
We care for nearly 200 crippled women, 


girls at the John Groom Crippleage. 
Besides giving them a contented life in 


of all ages, at our home in Edgware. 
cheerful company, we train them to make artificial flowers and help them to 
help themselves. In these difficult times, there is a margin between what our 
rippled girls pay for their board out of earnings and the rising costs of keeping 
them in our comfortable Hostels. Since we receive no State aid, this margin 


must be met by voluntary contributions. Please write for a copy of our 
fist Annual Report and learn of our good work. We believe, then. you will 


want to make a donation—however small. 


The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK, 


President : 


om’s Crippleage 


Regd. according 


Regd. Office: 37 SEKFORDE STREET, LONDON, ECL 
WORKROOMS AND GARDEN ESTATE: EDGWARE 
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THE EMERGENCY 
TEACHER TRAINING 
SCHEME 


gives you the chance to teach 





















VY 
FREE TRAINING AND ALLOWANCES 


between the ages of 21 and 35, (older 
candidates may also be accepted if 
specially suitable). Applicants should 
have a good educational! background, 
but no formal qualifications (such as 
School Certificate) are necessary. 
There is a coupon below. Please fill 
it in at once; it will bring you full 
details of this free training course, 
the opportunity for which is not likely 
to continue after this year. 


_ is an urgent need for women | 
chers. To meet it, the Government 
has organised the Emergency Teacher 
Training Scheme. This provides an 
intensive one-year course, with free 
tuition, generous maintenance grant 
plus out-of-pocket expense allowance 
| of about £2 per week. On successful 
| completion of the course, the stu- 
dent ranks as a qualified teacher. 
The Scheme is open to most women 


TEACHING gives you 





ES 
To Ministry of Education (Teachers’ Branch | 
‘4 s s R.E.1), 23 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 

@ Worth-while work with , the 
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Training Scheme for Women, 


Professional status 
. Name.. 
Independence and security 
Attractive salaries MM I isiiniesstaniipusestniscclisisibithemininaniaiaiiiiibisitianiune 


Good holidays 
A pension 
Teaching — the profession that locks after the future 
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OR SALE.—Boarding School (Church AJOR’S Daughter. aged 82 
PERSONAL 3/- of England) for 90 to 100 girls on S.E | N invalid, helped by brother, “ote wt 
Small advertisements must be prepaid | Coast overlooking sea. Excellent premises is in urgent need of help to enable her to s of 
per line. Line averaging 32 letters. Mim.) designed for purpose. Chapel, class-rooms, | remain in her present surroundings, iufors 
| 
| 
| 





2 lines Bor No 1/- extra gymnasium, studio, laboratory, good dormi- she is well-cared for. (Case 361), Appeal 
¢ GREAT saving Suits Overcoats tories and single rooms Hard and erass « S.""—Distressen GENTLEFOLK’S Alp Asso. 
. tennis courts, swimming pool. playing fields CIATION, 74, Brook Green, London, w§ retors 

Kitchen garden, etc. Receipts £ 18.000 ~ INIATURES exquisitely pa oetry. F 
20,000 p.2 se >| N in ay: 
£20,000 p.a. Terms of purchase subject tc ivory from any photograph by Behe yok f 





4 turned equal to new from 100s.; list 
free; good clothes need highest grade super 
tailoring.—Watker's ScrenTiric TURNING AND 
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4 . eer to 
Tattortnc Works, Lto., Ilford Lane, | &frangement ly for particulars | tor. Moderate fee. Specimens sub ScHe0! 
litord, Essex. (Dept. 76) Messns. Wine, LEONARD | 7% oo. 6 & , 28, Chorley Road, Parbold, Lancs” jj London. 
+ GREAT SEASONAL OFFER!!!— | : - ‘tom ODERN BOOKS WANTED OUR 
5 , s pt i ts) { J. Cranm ‘ 
A ee EASON ns fs coupons; | [QOUBLE, your, net income tor, te oy | MUORRn ine twine Ole Gos wes Ysa 
L — ae _ trom 1 oF . ~ > “ - free for many years—capital protected. Full | St.. E.C.4. aid Se 
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materials made up from 10 gns., Ill — - 7 | > S. Per 1,00 quantit 
coupons. Wonderful selection of worsted| ®* ailable. —INsuRANCE, Box 103B M. words, carbons 3d. Also plays, etc “The O 


| 
| T 
suitings Orders completed in 2 weeks. | Hireagers who, For descriptive list of | Prices on enquiry 7 Harrer, 4, Tavitor preston. 


London's foremost Tailor Coutsons, 407, eaders who desire friends, write: Sec., | Street, London W 
Strand. W.C2. TEM 0975 24, Cleethorpes, S. Tottenham, N.1)5. ARACHUTES. A.16 panels; each panel £10- 
MERICAN MAGAZINES Postal sub- | EAL’S Remake Mattresses (except cer- | 36 in. at base tapering tr Jin and re aces; 4 





peric Send for descriptive leaflet | cases.—Write fo: folder “ Re-making Bed. | : 
SP, Tuomas & Co 2, Westcliffe Drive, | i Avpie Green or Dk. Green superfine cottor jogical A 
t s 32 estcliffe ding,”’ Heat ano Son Lp. 196. Tottenham 4 Par 32s. 6d., Whole Par. 60s. State secont or ofter | 


Blact i . 
eo | Court Road. W.1 | choice. B. Cream Cambric, 12 panels: eact sexs, L' 


| QUARIUS TRADING CO., LSD.. 2. I IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and ,; Panel 20 in. at base tapering to 2 in. an EC. 

4 Beaconsfield Tetr. Road, W 14, offers Medals, especia:ly collections gold and 60 in. long. Whole Par. 22s. 6d. carr. free 
comprehensive scheme of assisting friends rare silver pieces. Seaby’s Monthly Coin | Satisfaction or money back. H. Conwar 

and relations abroad with parcels of food. | and Medal Bulletin, 5s. per annum.—B 
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Gopric’s COLLEGE. 2, Arkwright 
Ham. 5986 Goad posts found for 





fied student sid and da) 
RT Sketching for pleasure and 
profit Become a_ successfu .~ 


t asy way by postal tuition Press ART 
oo Ltr (Dept S.P.), Forest Hi +} 


ScH001 
$.£.23 

RTIST experienced teacher has 
4 vacancy for private pupil Ri VERSIDE 
Srup10, Richmond.—-Box No. 182B 


ACKWARD BOYS Sons of gent.emen 
received n geatieman’s farm, South 
Wilts. Froebel tuition, occupational train- 
ing.—Box 178B 
AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7. Holland 
I Park W.il Individual tuition for 
examinations Navy Special Entry, Army 
Entrance (new scheme) Ist M.B.. Higher 
and School Ce rtf ates London Matricula- 
tion, Univer Entrance and Scholarships 
Tel.: Pa 7437 
— iN SERVICI HOME CIVIL SER- 
VICE hi Tuition for new exams 
luding preparation for interviews by 
Davits’s who i over 500 successes in 
Administrative ade exams between 1927 











Im 








and 1939. Consultation appoin ime ror 

detailed advice Tuition also for cegree 
and higher certificates. and her 
Separate accommodation for tuition 





Schools Entrance.— Davis's. 54. 
Gate S.W.7 WES 6564 
Stuy FOR DEGREES. etc 
uition for Lond Matric., Spec 
BSc B.Sc Econ B Comm 
B BD Degrecs. Diplomas, Sch. Cert 
$C. et Low fee instalments.—Pros. 
pret us. C. D Parker MA. LL.D... Dept 
93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894) 


weazram SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
57 Duke Street, & ha few 
vacancies for 1949-1950 


‘THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 

LEGE South Molton Sireet. Wi 
May 6306 

ENDLEY CENTRE OF LEARNING AND 

LEISURE... Week-end and mid-week 
Courses Sept 10th-13th TWENTIETH 
Century PROSE AND POoErTRY Sept. 14th- 
ith and Sept 28th-Oct Ist Wuat's 
Bemtnn It Alt A midweek Course in 
Understanding of 
1-27th ARCHITECTURE 
ist-4th PSYCHOLOGY 
The Psychology of 
mmon Sense Experi- 
y 1 its Uses. Oct. 8th- 
ith: Rurat ENCLAND THe Fens Their 

















Character, Crafts and Customs Tue ENG- 
ish Farm: Its Evo:ution and Development 

Oct. 15th-18th: Greece anp Rome heir 
Way of and their Contribution to 
Today auses and course of their 
der € Fees 2 gms. a week-end: 4 gns 


a week Particulars from the Secrerary 

Pendiey Manor, Tring. Herts 

S*in5 c HOUSE near Bletchley (Tel 
7 ntre for Recreative Arts. Holi. 





1 optional drawing, painting and 

craftwork From 15s per day 

| Dhak ERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COL- 
LEG&, tounded 1887, prepares students 





London University Matriculation, Inter- 
mediate aud Degree examinations: also cor 
School —— ates (Oxford 
Northe U and others 
Teache D pl mas, etc The 
an Ed onal Trust not pri 
ducted making conecerr 
Qualif ow fees 
desire -prepar oven 
failure mo 
REGISTRAS ngtoi He ise, Cambridge 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
ONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD 





4 AI IRS Univ of London Diploma 
Ww Affairs lectures on Internationa 

Law, Inte tional Relat since 1 

end ernationa! Econom 

Dipler our nion 

atic Econor F 

Policy ce on 

Gree Pac y Ce 

eee, Londo 1 
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Management 
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Duc co Woman 
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or ing d _ St reet, 
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ings a week 
appe arance and 
experi- 
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IGNACE LEGRAND’S 
The Land Within 


This is Legrand’s first major work in 
English—a novel of which André Billy, 
: —_ the French critic, said, ‘“ The reading of 
— this book has been for me one of the 
most beautiful revelations of which a 
dies critic could dream.”” Introduced by Storm 
and Jameson. 288 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 
en- | 
x . FG 
now re- G. H. COOK’S 


con- 


Portrait of 


pref ‘ 
Durham Cathedral 
A In this book scholarship and the modern 
Chel- camera combine to produce a complete 
portrait. With 15,000-word text, 73 
photographs, plans, etc. ““ Mr. Cook has 
litera- succeeded in striking a new line.”’—Times 
rably Litt. Supplement, Large 4to. 12s. 6d. net 
ipanion- " r » js 
thand) 
encther, SYDNEY J. KEY 
ond 0 ‘ » 
house John Constable : 
full , 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 
wanted The first moderately priced book on 
— Constable for many years. With fifty 
om monochrome and four colour plates and 
with the 35,000-word text “A model of its 
ative and kind.”—Prof. Thomas Bodkin Book 
to the Society Recommendation. 10x 7} in 
Walpole 15s. net 
man) REPRINTED 
wr fngemne THE ISHERWOOD/ 
STUDENT PRABHAVANANDA 
Blooms- 


Bhagavad-Gita 


post The Song of God. 6s. net 

From, or through, all booksellers. Puh- 

lished by Phoenix House, Ltd., 38 William 
IV Street, London, W.C.2 
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WHEREVER YOU BUY A HAT 











ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 





ROOMS 
ish Mansion 
shooting 
No service. 
remote.— 





AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Ss ager ior accom available, 
IR 









































it had better bea 
Gattershy 






Haters Since 
1865 






rooms 
mod LE IES ST, 
sips HOLIDAY (N 
for 
‘a Horst 
< DERBYS TRE 
bedrooms iS 
Luxurious accommodation, splendid cuisine, 
cheerful service. Heated swim pool, In the 


| heart of the Peak District. Ideal for family 
holidays. Terms from Mr. 8. Hewlert, 


PALACE HOTEL'?S2" 
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> Al seu eat’ ' 
K4 sTB NI BELLE V at ' P part of a that | ba r 3 bey voee: ; +f Southampton Hants WEST 
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LONDON SYMPHONY N t i Excel geen , ‘e ; Here 
h . 5 r a 
* f iad bod 
KF 21 LD HO “TH ‘ > te 
I s AAt*#* RA 5 c ; \y 
f k ent f i j i _ 
‘ 4 LONDON, N.W.4 HEN iH I 7 
t 44 > 03/4 3 § Su ( i H oman i 
‘ ny E n 
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, am Rd W 
i Ad _ . ad . 
VAPPE CROSS HOTEL, nr ! u 
I EFEVRE GALLERY. 121/13. bt Bond K 3. Deve “ ‘ f BALLACHULISH HOTEL, ARGYLL. \ t I : i A : 
48 W MODERN BRITISH Ut n i , : , 2 i 
PAINTING D ! } sats 1 hot i I I amid — K l : 4 Mil 
he GALLERY san auld | oan , a Fully 1 . A . . v 
) f I ; S 1s 
l ; er sea : I k i I ) I ; if 
3643 M T B MARLOW T f IPLEAT 
| INDON.—B Hi H E BOURNEMOUTH. B NE_HALL HOTEI stot te — ful W -, A 
4 Stre EC I c ) ; ; > 2 y 
Cha T N I N NM ; i if 
HOLIDAYS — ay he Bourne P niles T 
! . : ) W S iard 7 I i y, 10 A 
H' 2 " iva r ay Fro £4 4s per , 4 f R MINEHEAD, NORTHFIELD A 
i IGFOR H A AGES t ‘ . N I i “ j nD Mrs. } 1B iT t » 
I ‘ r WicH Y 1 a H : w . ) ; * I 
lid ( ab ¥ nda . oY . 
A ) , 1 ba 1 OYAL HOTEI ) BRANCASTER, Norfolk. DORMY USE ; : - 
" ‘ fla i a R all amet s. excellent HOTEL 3 I \ oo " I L. E 
and d Gue " ) i i G ; B I . 
t in life é ted by | Bria Brochure request. 1 i was ne is, ShooUns:; NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. M HALL MA 
com x . ~ -- k : _ SEATON S$ Dev ©faton Bracn Hore D a . D . H . ‘s far HOTEL I Su ny S at 5 
(Dept. FAR 5’V¥ B \ AA RAC Splendid t ed ‘ Cuisine ( : : S + om OS antry 
I W.l branche beside the most f ng atmo- I 7 ’ { le : ’ _— 
yhere pr ils of hospitality heerf ere ; . . 
pCTOBER " rious at | service ‘and. studied for Cocktai BRIGHTON KING'S CLIFF. STEYNING Own rid Ha 
( eo Hore ‘ ( t nge and k ~~ sat B ards na N uU ar excelie! D olf, I nsed E 7 $. 
I , 1 Ww r rooms. Golt Tel 1 lisir ea y on E y! aS 0 ~ I Ninf 
t fit on tt nny tit Enel ) bathroon GP MORT v wor ) BRIDGE 
i tood nell wine and i DLEY PRIORY HORTON-CUM- T I ele fire. I YH TED ORTON DAM Hols. 
- . » ae ane - ft} STUDLEY, OXFORD 16 ir Lift. Ga I 2589 yt fers attra “goo 


; e te ‘ 
Pet awa r jeal spot for famil fu { nt fe 7 miles f Ox Nr - - puag mah Kent SUNDRIDGE PARK om f , ~ ¢ H k 
A _St for fa Ay Rolie | eae i mirysice | oe ~ HOTEL . uppre- r f a Co House 
















' i 1 coe a . f - f ) ; I s S 3 0 t 
) FAR Vv). B eet. Lona ns availat > tor . ‘ B i Bridge t chet et 
v 1 cheerful winter ! Ww I . wm R 1172 rapsrow, Cornish Coast. MI POLE 
ee : , _ HOTE Overlooking Camel E Near | 
Oe: ia 3 f , eh. B®. cis with | CHANNEL ISLANDS JERSEY. ST. BRE- Golt {i Bathir ; Hotel 098 
jood food. H ' 4 meee ans & is mea : ADES BAY HOTEL. So many} i I s Co Manager Salte ' 
cox} BA tion and consideratior B — Roya ; . uld 7 ._ Lim . 
e elephor Stant 3t John 3 . ao dthnwe 1 Winter patrons > oe i. aan” ‘ane 
‘EPTEMBER HOL IDAYS ATHOLL advis tumn and V D CON] ~=PENZANCE QUEEN'S HOTEL M: 
PALat Horet P ure ue CAVENDISH AT EASTB U RNE —_ . oS = S on “oes “ CORNISH RIVIERA IS NOT 
Terms from 27 d iter Ser 0 . ‘ i a wel-e awed er yo JP r r ‘a t S e So ?t anc e 1 K > 1 by ex] 
I include Go N da G © do yourself we En} 7 r fr x 4 - . 
Geloshome: P 4 ce at S DANCING | at The Cavendish on the One and lf} L W : u 
. First-class service and ct R. H Mar 





elephon 
wv TZERLAND Winter ports parties | in every room Cocktail bar k i SOUTH CORNWALL. ROSELAND 
\ arrang tels ’ : i AN — 





zed (not “ orgar >) bury's orchestra Excellen 4. POLSUE YOR, or 
litr ia ja n chailet Boo 1} hours from Victoria sea if y s yundings $ peace, « su 
now.—Muss Orrennerm, ¢ t n. Read- | Pimm’s Ltd.—Terms on appl —atnst and i food f an Autumn ; | 
ing MANAGER (P hma holiday. Own cows, poultry and vegetables Del wi 
bourne 2740 RUAN HIGH LANES. N Truro Tei —y ; 
nm oF ' of 
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NTINENTALE 1 SNACK 
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Gr ile P hard St wy : rn DOWNDERRY,. fTorpoint, S&. Corwwast walks 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c | 5195’ Between M prchard St and Selfr E I able, { 






































Or THE WIDE SEA HOTEL. A com for W 
0 ti : 1 20-1 4 hotel in one of the s deme ae I nse pr 
pen am. till 11 p.m Tables ( : thin easy reach of Scottis t 
C= eM A Litisy Bro ; nner Luncs and Dinner _ nen y ne van Tl parte Tl 
- A seree of h use harges). Renowned for r ¢ Eliott invites HOTEL : 
a sphere, with a , te eo sine and pastries from our owr ies Te! that f 
satt : . is : Private parties catered for r juiet 
». lovely situation | 209 ; EAST WITTERING. SUSSEX. OLD BARN gui 
wn, adjoining own 18-hole Golf Course HOT TEL l-appoint tel >f dis- from 6 
Wee nd Dinne Dance il licensed t - = ee ‘ We Tel zi 
Riding Stable Tel.: 5861 and 5862 on own reshore facing South. Lovel y SIDMOUTH ROYAL GLEN 
’ E Yo sands running water and telephone sunny seclusion a hundred yards f 
( a aan i Gasat i —o : w o bed Club licence Tel we ‘st this one-time ROYAL RESIDE N¢ ad 
- $7 § er . _— _— ¢ - ¢ ] ra e 
quart hot on cra break from bust- TRAVEL w 228 appeal 6 all who look for wint : ar 
ne 1 t » h l yeautifuly ENCLEFIELD LOREEN. Surrey. c¢ rt, eS. cat ring — ar 
AVE nel. be Log (eaenare HOLIDAYS. .—All tnclu- LODGE fo ymfortable 1 se ider the person w 
ft je rlub sive arrangements i er i yn ¢ ! L, ~ Mrs Mas r rom 
badm red ) £17 19s. 6d Ss . >} gns el Sidmouth 2: 
te adjoir from £19 16s od (Sw ; ood SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL c 
: limat hese . rs e 4 - 7 - Reatian bit sunny positioned family hotel, u . 
These ere very special of ar] : pg han , Be personal direction of Mrs. W. S St 
UE HENRY Anaas nfort and good caterir of 
( NEAR CHFLTENHAM y %%. Cockspur Street ictu resort_ famed for the et 
th modern hote el te 7 a its mate T - aul 
food. Oak-panelled dining - t mpaaliltengge hall $387-0 TORQUAY WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL ac 
bat Ball n Spring terior met es YOU TH AFRIC A for your tuate mely -heatec " 
60 acres parkland. Swimm pool. Squash | + e a passage bo 1 sought ey 
and ; i Mat f week ¢ 290 n e u... For p 
iid ort ja\ wr len 6 ans AGENCY ) P es. Ar . . ~ ex 
v y. ir ive.—Write for folder W Lond Regent 3311 eee ester” Tee +} 








INCES HOTEL 
hel situat 


tered 






Resident Proprietors. Tel 


OoU T H_ Ww T 8§..8 @.¥ £848 @ 











by Acres of " - 
Southwick House Hotel cumeries ~ = ; nes al re 
A large country house open i as an hotel. Books, log and electric fires, central | HOTE! omy a - 





heating; good food, lovely bedroom: with h and c; beautiful sheltered walks, H 


)-hole irse. T 3 
YARMOUTH OVAL MOTEL. the d 
rough shooting. One mile Sol way shore and close to first class golf links. Good | j') centre 




















sea. 7 ‘ C! 
bus service. Fully licensed. No extras. Through trains to Dumfries met by | 4 . a pe + | t! 
+ ell-managed “ t 

arrangement. Special winter terms. Counte Tel. 2698. Trus i 
h 
aaatacncasiaeaniniiaaaiatipennit = a — = — h 
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